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BICBRACTRB, 


FRAGMENTS FROM METASTASIO. 
As a fainting flower 
Is revived by a shower, 
Whose soft drops fall o’er it, 
And gently restore it, 
Ere ever it dies ; 


So the heart of Medoro 
Recovers its lightness, 
And banishes sorrow 
Because of the brightness 
Of thy young eyes. 
If the wave, as it wanders from shore to shore, 
If the breeze, as it trembles from blossom to blossom, 
Be fickle ; far more 
Is the heart in thy bosom. 
When the lily, languid flower, 
Crush’'d by heavy plough-share lies, 
Seemeth bud nor leaf have power 
Ever more from earth to rise ; 
But let Heav'n bathe anew 
The prostrate flower with morning dew, 
Lo! the bent stalk up again 
Riseth gradual from the plain ; 
And the splendour, snowy-white, 
Steepeth all her petals bright. 


—~— 
A SOLDIER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
THE DUELLIST. 
“The very butcher of a silk button.” Shakspeare. 
The day had been more than usually warm, and the evening breeze yielded in 





| share of personal attractions; for I have often observed the old gentleman's 


} 


stately politeness, of the old school, used always to soften itself into a peculiar 
suavity of manner when he addressed a pretty woman ; and, on the contrary, 
a double frost-work of formality used, as it were, unconsciously to spread itself 
arvund him when he approached the old and ordinary part of the sex; and he 
used jJocularly to say that a woman could have but one sin in his eyes, and that 
was ugliness. 

Mrs. Baldwin,—or, as her husband called her in his moments of endearment, 
“the bonnie Jessie,”"—was fairer than the generality of Scottish women; and 
her dark blue eyes and raven hair gave additional lustre to the brilliancy of her 
complexion. She was of the middle size; and although her figure was grace 
itself, yet, in approaching to fulness, it enhanced her charms by being contrasted 
with the tall, thin forms of the ‘“ Barbadian beauties.” Mr. B. himself, was a 
good-natured, well-informed Scot, with notbing peculiar to distinguish him ; un- 
less, indeed, we except an uncommon and apparent fondness for his wife, show- 
ing itself in every wordand motion. If anything new struck his eye, it was 
“Jessie, my wumman, luke ye there!”’ or ‘* My bonnie Jessie, saw ye e’er the 
like!” In short, Jessie—Jessie was the burden of every sentence ; nay, even 
when, at the dessert, I played off the old trick of handing hima plate of red 


pepper-frutt for cherries, and while his mouth was burning, and his eyes watering | 


from the joint effect of the pepper and the brandy, to which he had been slily re- 
commended as its cure, he exclaimed, in broader Scotch than usual, ** Puh— 
puh! Jessie, my bonnie wumman, see ye noo! its as red as fire, and as het as 


| the de’il—eh, Jessie ! puh—puh !” 


| servants. 


consequence a far more refreshing and invigorating sensation than customary, as | 


I paced up and down the gallery, in front of the commandant’s quarters at Bar- 
badoes, (General St , he of the Roya! Artillery,) on whose staff I then was 
He is nownomore. A kinder heart never beat beneath a uniform ; a braver 
spirit never animated a soldier's frame ; a truer friend, a more liberal patron, a 
more generous benefactor never existed. But why should I pause to praise him ! 
I loved—I revered him, when fortune smiled on the prospects of the young an?’ 
enthusiastic soldier; but far more hallowed, far more endearing are the recol- 
lections that now spring within my breast. His memory is as a spot of fresh 
fountains and green herbs on the dry and barren deserts of misfortune in which 
I have long been a wanderer. 
The house consisted of a large wooden building, of a single storey, elevated 
‘to the height of about ten feet from the ground on strong pillars; a covered 
gallery, to which you ascended by a broad flight of steps, ran along its front ; 
and a pair of folding doors opened to a spacious room, which answered the pur- 
pose of both hall and drawing-room. This hall was, for the sake of cvolness, 
lighted by no fewer than ten windows; six looking on the gallery, and two at 
each end of the house ; while doors corresponding with the entrance led to the 
interior apartments. The view from the gallery, though not possessing a great 
deal of what is termed the picturesque, had, nevertheless, much of variety in its 
character; and if a difference from Eurgpean landscape could entitle it to the 
appellation of romantic, it might lay full claim to that title. 

In the immediate vicinity of the house was a small garden, gay with the many- 
coloured flowers of the West Indies, with a well-kept gravel walk, or rather 
drive round a circular grass plat ; sundry domesticated Guinea fowls were moving 
about this space ; while numbers of the inharmonious blackbirds peculiar to the 
tropics were chattering in the stately cocoa and the graceful cabbage trees which 
overhung the house. A low railing separated the garden from the garrison 
parade ground, a plain of about a mile in circumference, gradually sinking towards 





become of a dirty, dingy, reddish green ; its surface was, however, now enliven- 
ed by numerous groups of soldiers at drill, whose white fatigue dresses were 
thrown out in strong relief by the dark-coloured back-ground of the herbage. 
On each rise of this plain were various oddly-contrasted buildings, erected at 
different periods as barracks for the troops. Here was the dark, prison-like 
block-house, built during the time of Cromwell, with its heavy cupola and ball ; 
there the equally inconvenient stone barrack, of a later date, with its useless fire- 
places, and glazed windows after the English fashion; there the more-receatly 


erected lantern-looking building of wood, surrounded with four or five storeys of | 


galleries, painted of a dull, heavy, brick-colour, enough to give one the yellow 
fever to look at ; and, as if at once to relieve the eye and the imagination, there 
were the neat, low, single-storeyed, new-built, wooden barracks of Crab-'Town, 
each officer having his separate hut, of varying size according to his rank, many 
of them surrounded with patches of garden ground ; the occupation and amuse- 
ment of their tenants’ leisure hours, and whence, borne on the evening breeze, 
were now wafted a thousand delightful odours. Close to the water's edge stood 
the Fort of St. Ann’s, from whose flag-staff the British standard floated gaily 
and gracefully abroad. Numerous men-of-war and merchant ships rode at 
anchor in the bay, which now shone like a brazen mirror with the setting sun, 
that threw its full radience on the picturesque buildings of Bridge-Town, whose 
glazed windows glistened like diamond in the sunbeams, and whose white houses 
stood out boldly, as it were embossed upon the dark back-ground of cocoa groves 
and sugar plantations behind ; the numerous wind-wills, belonging to which, 
were now moving gaily round to the breeze. 

It is now time to turn to the inmates of the hall, which, on this evening, was 
decked out with palm-branches, lamps, gilded trophies, and other decorations, 
and prepared for a ball which the General proposed giving in honour of some 
recent victory. ‘The opposite doors were open, and shewed an inner apartment 
laid out as a supper-room ; and at the one end of the hall was a temporary 





\ 


j 


‘ a ! | a phial bottle suspended from the yard arm of his own frigate. 
Carlisle bay, and which, from having been frequently trodden by many feet, had | 


At length most of the guests arrived; the music struck up, and the dancing 
commenced with the popular West Indian country dance of “*Man o’ War 
Buckra,” to which the black attendants, as they hurried backwards and forwards 
in their usual avocations, might be heard humming the words of the negro song, 
beginning— 

‘“* Man o’ war buckra, man o’ war buckra, 
Nebber, nebber do for me; 
Sojer buckra, sojer buckra 
He de lad for me;” 
with more loudness and familiarity than would have been permitted in European 
Indeed, I have invariably observed, that more freedom of manner is 
allowed to the domestic slaves in the West Indies, than to the free-born servants 
of Europe; perhaps from the same reason that we allow liberties to a favourite 
spaniel ; because, being a creature infinitely below us in the scale of being, we 
“ he can never approach our sphere of action, nor can we lower ourselves 
to his. 

During one of the Dances, the General beckoned to his son Edward S n 
und myself into the gallery, and said, ‘I have called you aside, boys, to put you 
on your guard against one person, whom, although compelled by courtesy to 
number among my guests, I think much fitter to be the inmate of a jail and the 
companion of felons; see, he is now dancing with Mrs. B n.” I looked; it 
was a captain of the navy, in the becoming uniform of his profession. He 








seemed about five-and-thirty years of age, below the middle size ; and, although | 


broad shouldered, was yet handsomely formed. His features wore a careless 
expression of jollity and recklessness, which a casual observer might ascribe to 
the good-natured bluntness of the sailor; but a nearer examiner would discover 
a sort of hardness in his visage, a kind of cruel carelessness in his eye, anda 
scornful projection of the under Jip, which plainly said, ‘* This man has no heart ;”’ 
and it was true—for he was a professed duellist. 

“That man,” said the General, waxing warm as he spoke, “deserves to be 
cast out from society as a monster too hideous even for punishment, too despi- 
cable even to be made an example of. He is a murderer from inclination—a 
homicide for amusement. 
frequent such public places as his rank gives him admittance to, for the express 
purpose of quarrelling with, and challenging such individuals as the universal 
knowledge of his character allows to approach him; and sure as a meeting takes 
place, so sure is Captain L s of the Elmira either to kill or wound his ad- 
versary,—for long practice has-given him such dexterity with the pistol, that he 
can number with successive balls the buttons on a sailor's jacket, or shoot down 
Yet is he kind 
and humane to the men under his command; his ship’s company love even his 
very faults: and his reckless gallantry in action, supported by the efforts of a 
daring crew, have got him the name of the ‘Fighting Captain,’ as much as the 
abominable predilection I have described.” 

I need scarce say that after this warning, both Edward S n and mvself 
kept clear of the ‘ Fighting Captain” as carefully as he would steer his trigate 
from the dangers of rock and quicksand. But although we were fortunate 
enough to escape collision with him, others were not equally su, for poor Bald- 
win seeing him take some liberty with his bonnie Jessie, naturally resented it. 

The brutal temper of L s, inflamed with wine, was insufferable, and a blow 
was the result. 

As this rencontre occurred after supper, and duty had required my absence, I 
Was not a witness of the transaction ; but on my return, | was made acquainted 
with the whole 

During that brief interval, not only had the quarrel taken place, but a formal 
challenge had been given and accepted. 

But let me hurry over the disastrous events of the few succeeding hours ; 
they are too painful to bear repetition, even at this distant period of time. Suf- 











fice it to say, that before eight o’clock that morning, in the midst of the dust- | 


soiled ornaments of the ball-room, whose gaudy decorations seemed to mock the 
sorrows of those within its precincts, and surrounded by the unremoved frag- 
ments of the midnight banquet, lay the cold remains of poor Baldwin, while the 


| shrieks and groans of his distracted wife now filled the ears, instead of the gay 


orchestra for the artillery band, the best in garrison; thei¢ instruments were | 


already in their places ; two or three neat-looking drummer boys were busied in 
arranging the music-books ; and, mounted on a table in the outer room. was a 
black boy in livery, pouring sangaree out of an extremely narrow-necked stone 
jug. into another on the floor, which he did without spilling a drop—a dexterity 
only acquired by practice. In another part of the room wee the officers of the 
General's staff, and their ladies in full dress ;—there was the martinet Brigade- 
Major, powdered, starched, and stiffened ;—there the more foppish Aid-de -camp ; 
and the matter-of-fact, business-like commissary, who, though in regimentals, 
had the air of a shopkeeper. Dut there were two in that group that require a 
more particular description, and whom a less experienced eye than mine might, 
at once, have distinguished as new-comers to the West Indies, from the ruddi- 
ness and clearness of their complexions, the briskness and alacrity of their mo- 
tions, and the restless and varving glances they cast round them on objects that 
must have appeared strange to European eyes; and whose appearance formed a 
Strong contrast to the sallow, colourless features, the dull, apathetic movements, 
and the “lack-lustre eyes” of the heat-seasoned residents, 

Lieutenant Baldwin (as I shall call him) of the ——-th regiment and his wife. 
had landed but that morning from a transport newly arrived from England; and 
the General, with his usual kindne ss, had offered them the use of his house until 


they could be comfortably settled in their quarters. Baldwin having brought out 


with him some introductory letters to the General, who, perhaps, was not the | of 


less polite in his attentions because Mrs. B posses 


} 


sounds of laughter, and the exhilirating strains of music which so recently had 


echoed through its walls. 

Three years elapsed ; during which time the General’s second son having 
taken my post, I rejoined my regiment; with which I was quartered in many 
of the windward islands; but we were at length ordered to head quarters, and | 
had the pleasure of finding the good General happy in the enjoyments of a green 
oldage. In Barbadoes, we were joined by a young ensign, whom I shall name 
M’Ivor, who had purchased into our corps. He was a native of Scotland, and 
although Scots are generally reserved in their manners, yet there was a gloomi- 


ness about M’Ivor, a sternness of character, and a sadness of demeanour unusual | t 


and unnatural! at his time of life (for he was not above nineteen.) His figure was 
tall and elegantly formed, and his features bore a character strictly in unison with 
his manners. He had the Roman cast of countenance strongly marked ; an eye 
of the deepest blue, with hair that clustered in jet black curls round his lofty and 
intellecturl forehead ; while his whole face, even in moments of excitation or 
exercise, retained invariably the same pale, marble-like complexion. 

It was one morning about twilight, and shortly before gun-fire, that, having 
dismissed the picquet, with which, as subaltern of the night, I had been visiting 
the outposts, I was returning to my quarters at Crab-Town, when an incident 
occurred that has for ever stamped in my bosom a detestation of the character of 
a duelist ; and I can now bless my God, who has thought fit to remove me from 
a soldier's profession, which, chivalrous and honourable as it is usually thought. 


} ’ ‘ 
is but a licensed system of murder: and in m sery and depriv ation, in sorrow and 


in wo, I have almost learned to think that no excuse, not even self-defence, can 
free that man from blood-guiltiness who dares delib« rately to “quench that gifte 
spark which Omnipotence has once ordained to burn,” and which no mortal 
power car ever re-illumine. 

It was one of those raw chill mornings, not usual in Barbadoes at the approach 
the rainy season. A thick, dense fog partially obscured the landscape round, 


ssed more than an ordinary | but which the newly-risen sun and the awakening sea breeze had in part dissi- 


When he is in harbour, he makes it his business to | 


pated on the higher grounds, obscurely revealing fragments of the scenery in dis- 
torted and unsightly portions. Here the fog hovered round and hid the base of 
some building, while the summit was clearly discernible,—there the summit was 
hid in clouds, the base only was visible ; there some portion of the distant hills 
showed like a green island in an ocean of mist ; through another vista of clouds 
you might behold the solitary sentinel wrapped in his watch-cloak, and oeca- 
sionally shrowded and revealed, as he moved briskly backwards and forwards, om 
his post ; and, in the direction of the sea, the standard at St. Ann’s was observa- 
ble, floating like some bird of ill omen, lazily and heavily flapping about the 
clouds that obscured its supporting flag-staff. 

I advanced towards my quarters: the fog became thicker and thicker, so that 
it required a person well versed in the local geography of Crab-Town to be able- 
to find his way. I was not one of these experienced pilots, and in consequence, 
T soon found myself bewildered among the labyrinth of the bamboo huts, serving 
as suttling houses, kitchens, stables, &c. to the officers’ quarters ; a long, irregu- 
lar range of which divided Crab-Town from the low sands between the fort and 
the barracks, and which was used as a burying-ground for the garrison: the num- 
ber of land crabs that burrowed among the graves, giving to the adjoining build- 

| ings its distinguished name of Crab-Town. 

| Finding myself more and more at a loss, I struck into the burying-ground ; by 
crossing which, I knew I must arrive at the beaten road between the garrisow 
and the fort. 

I was winding my way carefully among the graves, cautiously avoiding the 
| prickly pears and other thorny shrubs that grew scantily in the sand, between 
| the ridges which marked the resting-places of the dead, when the sound of two 

shots, fired in quick succession, struck upon my ear. They were evidently dis- 
charged close at hand; and I stood in no enviable situation, for I had clearly dis- 
| tinguished the shrill noise that a bullet made-in passing close to my head ; and 
as I had heard two niany of such singing birds whistle by me when on actual 
service not to be well acquainted with the sound, I shouted with all my strength, 
| in order that the persons who discharged the shots should cease firing, uncon- 
| sciously, in my haste, using the technical word of command. But the echoes 
of my words had not yet died away, when they were answered by a repetition of 
| the same sounds ; but now no bullet now whistled past for they had reached their 
destination. At that instant the morning gun from the fort was fired, and an- 
| swered by the admiral’s flag-ship in the bay, followed by the brisk and irregular 
| discharge of sma!! arms from the marines on the gangways of the several men-of- 
war. The effect of heavy artillery on mists and vapours is well known. The 
| think, smoke-like clouds that hung over the sands slowly rolled aside for a mo- 
| ment in heavy folds, like the withdrawing of a curtain, and again closed, darken- 
ing and concealing the surrounding objects; but brief as the interval was, it had 
permitted me to diseever a group of figures, which might serve asa study for a 
painter, could the arti®t be found hardened enough to gaze unmoved on sucha 
cene. 


| 


Not twenty yards from me, on the ground, lay two officers, one in the uniform: 


| of my own regiment, the other in the undress of a naval captain; the surgeon 
| and the second of each were stooping over their friends, and a black servan 
stood at a trifling distance, in evident alarm ; while the smoke from their pistols 
still hovered over the spot, in dark circles, struggling to rise through the over- 
hanging canopy of mist. I hastened to tie spot: one was my brother officer, 
| M’Ivor; the other was the fighting captain of the Elmira; both mortally 
| wounded. The surgeons of each, after a few moments’ consultation, declared 

the impracticability of removing either of them from the ground, as a few mo- 

ments would most probably terminate their existence; indeed, from the paleness 

and agony impressed on the features of L *s, and from the crimson floed 
| which widely stained the white sand beneath him, it was evident that the vital 
spark was about to be extinguished. 

Not so M'Ivor: his wound was in the chest, and the bleeding was mosily in- 
| ternal. He had risen upon one elbow ; a small stream of blood flowed from be- 
| tween his clenched teeth; but as his dark eye was fixed sternly upon his pros- 
| trate antagonist, his whole face was illumined with an expression of exultation 
! and delight, fearfully in contrast with his evident and increasing weakness; and 
| the brilliant hue of pleasure lit up those features, at other times so pale and death- 
like 

The departing sailor, in faltering and broken accents, gasped out a request 
to be brought nearer to E’Ivor, that he might grasp his hand and die forgiving 
him 
| <A strange expression of contempt played on the blood-stained lips of the Jat~ 
| ter, as he heard this demand, and beheld the surgeons assisting his adversary to 
| approach him. With pain and difficulty the dying man reached out his trembling 
| hand, and the accents of forgiveness hung upon his lips ; when the young High- 
| lander raising himself to a sitting posture, fiercely grasped the extended hand, and, 
| while a gush of blood accompanied every word, exclaimed, in accents never to 
| be eradicated from my memory, “ L *s, you are now dying on the grave of 
| my brother-in-law, poor Baldwin; he whom you murdered rots in the soil be- 
neath you ; but my sister, Jesse M’Jvor, she rests with her forbears, among the 








green hills of that native land I never shall behold. You wronged a daughter of 
M‘Ivor—a son of M'Ivor has avenged her wrongs.” He flung the hand from him 
with contemptuous violence, and, falling backwards in the effort, ceased to exist ; 


his face retaining, even in death, the same expression of stern delight. L——s 
writhed in redoubled agony, as if the grave on which he lay had been a bed ot 
ire—his features hecame convulsed—the glare of his eye bore fearful re- 
to the one insulting glance of the professed and successful duellist 
Suddenly he started to his feet—he assumed the posture ofa prepared combatant 
—and, with his arin extended, as if in the act of discharging a pistol, he fell pros- 


trate over the now senseless body of his youthful antagonist 


semnblanee 


—=ae 
MR. GALT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Mr. Galt commences his preface with this sentence— This may be my last 
the latter part has been dictated from a bed of sickness, and the dis- 
| ease is not of a very equivocal nature.” This melancholy announcement is a 
complete disarming of criticism: it scems idle to make observations for the fu 
ture guidance of one who in a manner thus declines any further travail, or to 
examine very closely into the merits of a production, which, whatever may be its 
value, will derive its chief importance as the last of a series containing within its 
; some of the most remarkable works of fiction for which we are indebted to 
snius of this age. 

‘The following scene is of a character which more nearly resembles Mr. Galt’s 
best productions than the rest of the volume. 

‘ Among others in Edinburgh to whom I had introductory letters, was an old 
friend and distant relation of my father, Mr. Archy Riganfur, a bachelor, who 
kept a stocking and flannei shop in the Lawn Market. He was requested by my 
mother, in her epistle, to assist me in finding a proper lodginghouse ; and in con- 
sequence, by his advice, I took up my abode with Mrs. M’Garret, in the Can- 
nongate. It was on Saturday that I fixed my domicile, and Mr. Riganfur invited 
ine to drink tea with him next day 

The Sunday afternoon being bleak, and the east wind sweeping with its local 

rbity over the high places of the Modern Athens, I was none inclined to walk, 

neh a stranger, in the town; so some time before the appointed hour I went 
to the invitation. 

The old gentleman, a short, stumpy, figure, with black and shining shoes high 
in the instep, and fastened with small round silver buckles, was at my entranee 
reading Dr. Kittie’s instructive Commentaries on the tenth chapter of Nehe- 
miah; which on my entrance he laid aside, and taking off his spectacles, sage 
‘ sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” 

After the customary reciprocations, he said to me—‘‘ Ye’ere looking most ex 
cessively well, Mr. Erskme; and I am glad to see you; but Mr. Erskine, ye mmas 


nove! ; for 





ciously observed, 
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She Albion. 


July 20, 











excuse me for having invited Miss Jenny Wasp to be of our party, for she’s now, 
poor pelican, sitting alone on the house-top, that is in the upper flat, having late- 
ly lost her mother. I could do no Jess in charity ; otherwise, Mr. Erskine, you 
know that my regard for you would never have allowed me to do you such a 
prejudice ; for Miss Jenny is a single woman of a particular nature that does not 
mellow with age.” ; 

“Ts not she the same, Sir,” I inquired, ““‘whom we have heard you were in- 
tending to honour with your band 

‘‘Thelp her,” replied he, ‘all s 
Miss Jenny is not a commodity that I would fancy for a helpmate. — To let you 
into a secret, Mr. Erskine, she’s an equanimous woman, and I like a damsel 
that’s more of a variorum habit of body: but Miss Jenny is a cruet of vinegar, 
aye, growing older, and aye growing sourer, and if ye t 
done, ye would think her tongue a needle or anaw!. But she'll help to entertain 
us; and its no the first time that some of us have had sugarless jam to our tea, 
for last season my cousin and housekeeper, Mrs. Parings, forgot to swecten the 

an.” J 

This Miss Jenny Wasp dwelt in the seventh floor or flat of an ancient house 
or land which overlooked the Cowgate from a back court, entering by an arch- 
way from the High Street. She was the sole child of a deceased professor ina 
Northern University, a great mathematician, who had departed this life many 
years before, leaving Miss Jenny and her inother with only the property of the 
flat in which they lived, and three of the other six floors, for their support. 

The other three flats were respectively occupied by the aged w idows of two 
country ministers and a penurious old writer to the signet,—all equally bound 
with Miss Jenny to keep the roof of the general building in repair, as well as the 
windows of their common staircase. 

The ground-floor being exclusively to Miss Jenny ; one moiety of which was 
let to a huckster, and the other to a pale and venerable tailor, who, besides, mak- 
ing and mending the outer garments of several old-fashioned, decent, well-doing, 
elderly tradesmen, enacted, iv his turn, the part of St. Peter, at the door of an 
Antiburgher kirk, of which he had been fur many years a much-respected elder. 
Her other two flats were also let; one to a bookseller,—an excellent quiet 
tenant he was, for he used it only as a warehouse to keep his Balaam publica- 
tions, and it was in consequence seldom liable to be opened ; the other was the 
domicile of Riganfur. 

This brief account of the premises I received before Miss Jenny made her ap- 
pearance. It was extremely edifying, and I appreciated the information accor- 
dingly ; more I should no doubt have learned, but Mr. Riganfur was interrupted 
by the entrance of the lady. 

It could not be said that she was exactly in the first style of fascination ; she 
was dressed, of course, in deep mourning, but in a cut of fashion somewhat ob- 
solete and remarkable. Her sleeves came not to her elbows, which were naked, 
knotty, and gnarled ; her arms picked into meagreness, either by the teeth of 
time, or made so by the abstinence of nature, which, in all the endowments of 
Miss Jenny's person, had not indulged in any particular liberality, save only in 
the osteology, which was, indeed, at all angles prominently conspicuous. 

In the one hand she carried a reticule of black satin, and im the other fluttered 
acambric handkerchief, in picturesque contrast to her general sables. 

When the customary congees were exchanged, Mrs. Parings took her place at 





than the uniform of the regular troops of Egypt. 
of red jackets, of wide trousers descending below and confined at the knee, and 
of a kind of gaiter which leaves the foot bare; the graceful turban has been 
replaced by a red skull cap, the very sight of which would throw his Majesty of 
Prussia into a fit. 
appearance disgustingly dirty. 
wear the Mameluke costume, which is gorgeously magnificent. 
” the Sennaar cavalry is highly becoming ; it consists of a bright red turban, which 
I can, Mr. Erskine, with my best wishes ; but | finely contrasts with the jet black visage of the wearer, and of a white tunic, 
: confined by a broad red sash. They are mounted upon Nubian horses of the 
purest blood, and carry a lance twelve feet long, which they wield with wonder- 
| ful dexterity. This cavalry at Koniah made a most brilliant charge, and destroy- 
heard her as I have often | ed two squares of ‘Turkish Yortieres. 


That of the infantry consists 


Their arms and equipments are defective, and their whole 
Some of the officers of irregular cavalry still 
The costume of 


Their dress and armament is perhaps at 
this day similar to what they were in che time of Sesostris : excepting the 
Guachos and Llaneros of South America, we never saw such fine horsemen. 
The Ecole d'etat Major is four leagues from Cairo, upon the same position oc- 
cupied by the Grand Vizier at the battle of Helipolis: It has more than 120 stu- 
dents, remarkable for their superior intelligence. The Service de Santé has been 
organised by Mr. Clot, a Frenchman of distinguished talent; and a Medical 
School attached to the hospital at Abruzabel, which makes up 1,500 beds. 

The Turks are the privileged class—they command everywhere, while the 
Arab is still doomed to a life of toil and dependence ; not that they are possessed 
of inferior intelligence to their Turkish masters, or that they are looked upon as 
a conquered people, but that Mehemet Ali has in this studied to flatter the pride 
of the Osmanlis of Constantinople. The enemies of military reform in the 
Turkish empire hail this injustice of Mehemet with triumph. ‘They pretend it 
was the Arabs only he has been enabled to induce to wear the close garments of 
the Frank, and learn their tactics, because they were a race of Rayos. Buta 
more liberal system will now be followed. 

The etfective strength of the Egyptian army, at present under arms, exceeds 
130,000 men. The navy consists of from 23 to 40 vessels of war; and the 
greatest activity prevails in the arsenal at Alexandria. From this sketch, some 
idea may be formed of the resources the Egyptian Pacha had at his command 
when he raised the standard of revolt, and undertook a war which, but for foreign 
intervention, would have hurled the Sultan from his throne, and might have em- 
broiled all Europe. 


—~p— 
BOOTS. 
Let no man, as he values his peace of mind, lodge in the Gasthaus zum Golc- 
nen Engel in Prague. Now, as this same hostclry is the resort of all land-kut- 
schers from Dresden or Vienna, it is obyious that we must premise some descrip- 
tion of the means whereby this den of horrors is to be avoided ; otherwise the 
first place the unfortunate traveller is likely to set his foot is in the court- 
yard of the Golden Angel. If you come fiom Dresden, or in general from the 
north, you enter by the Porzizer ‘Thor, and pass along a street of mean houses, 
called Schillings Gasse, I suppose because it is necessary to secure the civility 
of the sergeant of gens d'armes at the gate, by presenting him a shilling, or its 
equivalent in Austrian currency. On emerging from this lane, you enter the Jo- 
seph’s Platz; and here is the point of danger. Onno account permit the driver 
to turn to the right, nor be seduced by a wish to examine more closely that an- 


the tea-table, and Mr. Riganfur conducted Miss Jenny to an elbow-chair opposite | cient gothic tower under which he will struggle to pass; for if you do, you are 


to me, and between his aged housekeeper and the fireside. 

“ Take this seat, Miss Jenny,” said he, “ for this is a cold night.” 

“ Cold!” exclaimed the lady, “I think it’s vastly comfortable. ‘To be sure, 
a north-east wind in the month of November is not just so warm as a south- 
wester from the lips of July.” 

Mr. Riganfur inquired, with as much urbanity as if he had been speaking to a 
good customer across his shop counter, ‘ Has it changed to the north !” 

“J did not say the north, Mr. Riganfur,” replied Miss Jenny ; but whenever 
the blast shakes my windows, it comes from the norit and east, and my windows 
were shaking ;” then, addressing herself to me, she added learnedly, ‘ that’s 
a pronosis of the disease ;” subjoining with a deep sigh, ‘* and so ye’re come 
to learn how to bea doctor, Mr. Riganfur tells me: ah! Sir, doctors have 
been cobbling the frame of man since the beginning of time, and all they can 
yet do is just to make pills and other odious preparations that conciliate 
death.” 

I did not observe that this sentence was sentimental, and had allusion to her 
recent misfortune, till Mrs. Paring added—** Yes, Miss Wasp, the pestle is but 
a weak weapon against the strong arm of Providence ; and if, at our latter end, 
we had not a better stay than a doctor's bottle, our trust would be on a broken 
reed.” 

Not well know ing how to parry this thrust at the profession, I said, in a sub- 
dued tone, to Miss Jenny, ‘‘ Had the old lady, your mother, been long ill?” 

‘*] know not what doctors call long ill,’ was her tart answer, witb a huffical 
toss of the head, ‘* but this very day I laid out seventy-three phials out of her 
physic drawer, and she has been constantly ailing since I came to years of discre- 
tion. But, Sir, if it was nota sin, I would say what's the use of death! Can 
you give me a physical reason?” 

I appeal to the whole faculty if ever such a question was propounded to the 
most skilful of them. It dumfounded me. 

“Very just, Miss Jenny,” said Mr. Riganfur; ‘death is a mystery that will 
one day do for us all.” 

“Do you really think so?” was her answer; “but frail human nature will 
rebel against the hand of affliction.” 

“Oh! Miss Jenny,” cried Mrs. Parings; ‘“ what's that ye’re saying !—are 
we not taught to hold up the cheek to the smiter ?” 

‘“‘T have not learned that lesson,”’ said Miss Jenny ; “ it’s one of those things 
which my father used to call the inscrutable dogmas of divinity. I have a no- 
tion that those who preach that doctrine wear a mask.” 

A faint blush reddened the mild and pale complexion of the old lady ; she made, 
however, no answer, but requested me to hand the tea to Miss Jenny. 

I leave to the imagination of the courteous reader to supply what I may happen 
to omit in my description of the tea-drinking and the appliances to boot of the 
table. Mrs. Parings, however, after stirring her cup and tasting it, said, ‘ That 
a good cup of tea was just a cordial in such a night.” 

“And do you call this good tea, Mrs. Parings!”’ said Miss Jenny, also tasting 
it with her spoon ; ‘ for my part, [I think it has a great fault.” 

“ And what’s that?” said Mr. Riganfur, with a look of alarm.” 

“It's rather strong of the water,” said Miss Jenny; “it’s just content, and 
that’s no’ for me.”’ So, rising, she replaced her full cup on the table. 

“ As my palate is trustworthy,” cried Mr. Riganfur, “what have you been 
about, Mrs. Parings? Ye have forgotten to put in the tea !” 

“« Well, as sure’s death,” exclaimed the old lady, ‘that’s a fact, and there is 
the canister on the side-table, that I thought I had made use of. Miss Jenny, 
you must excuse a doited old woman, that's often, as you well know, ata 
nonplus.” 

“*Deed, Mrs. Parings, it’s in human nature to make a mistake sometimes, 
though I think you might have been in a consternation at its want of colvur ; 
but the infirmities of old age await all flesh, and I’m none surprised, that being 
so doited, ye’re a wee blind.” 

At this speech the servant lass was summoned, the cups and teapot taken 
away, and in due time tea was really made, with an additional spoonful at the 
request of Mr. Riganfur,—a damnification, as he called it, for the disappointment 
we had suffered.” 

“Don’t speak of it,” said Miss Jenny ; “ disappointment is the natural inhe- 
ritance of man ; but certainly, it was a comical exploit for Mrs. Parings to for- 
pad tea, and yet, after tasting her commodity, to speak of the hot water as a 
cordial.’ 

Besides the toast, the bread and butter, with a cake of shortbread, there was 
one saucer filled with that delicate conserve in such repute in Scotland, under 
the name of gooseberry-jam, and another filled with carraway swecties. The 
jam was for the toast, and the other delicacy for the bread and butter ; in short, 
the banquet, for such it seemed to me, was exceedingly palatable, and the whole 


entertainment was as racy as Glasgow punch, to which Miss Jenny Wasp was 
the lime. 


— 
THE ARMY OF THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 
On the conclusion of the late extraordinary campaign in the east, some details 
as to the composition of the Egyptian army may not be uninteresting. 
The infantry is composed of fifteen regular regiments, including one of Guards 
having from three to five battalions, 800 men strong. Before the late war these 
troops were stationed at Cadafan, Candia, and Mecca. The cavalry has only 
eight regular regiments, of six squadrons each, the strength of which is 140 men; 
but there are also some skeletons of the ancient Ortos, who act as gensd'armes, 
and also a corps of mounted Arabs, about 2,000 strong besides the irregular 
cavalry from Sennaar, which is magnificent. The artillery is composed of three 
regular battalions of 800 men, and of a regiment of the Waggon-train, 800 
strong ; they move with great celerity, but their practice, notwithstanding their 
European instruction, is bad. In the arsenal, at Cairo, there are two effective 
batteries of field artillery, of six guns each, on French models; three battalions 
of Sappers and Miners, of 800 men each, and four battalions of young Turks, 
distinct, as a nursery, for Infantry officers, 2,400 men, andthe Ecole d'etat Ma- 
jor, for the special arms, 1,200. The effective force of the Egyptian army might, 
on emergency, be raised to double its present strength ; Candia alone presents 
a warlike population, from which, during the late struggle, the Pacha drew some 
of his best levies. It was a Candiote regiment that stormed the breach at Acre 
when Ibrahim’s crack regiment of Egyptian Guards, led by a French Colunel, 
demoralised by the well-directed fire of the Turks, refused to advance. f 


undone ; a few steps further down the Koénigshof Gasse land you inevitably in 
the Golden Angel. In like manner, if you come from the south, you enter by 
the Koss Thor, pass down the wide street called the Horse Market, turn to the 
right along the Grabno, enter the Joseph's Platz, and pass down the fatal entry, 
unless you have presence of mind enough to sound a halt at some of the inns 
which you pass in your way. 

Having now done the charitable by all readers who may have the intention, or 
who may unknowingly be fated hereafter to visit the city of an hundred monaste- 
ries, I proceed to state the reasons of my dislike to the Golden Angel. 
much to commend about the establishment; it were wrong to conceal that; but 
Boots has the most sinister aspect in the world. He was not disagreeably dirty; 
no blacking soiled his fingers or begrimed his nether integuments. ‘The black- 
ness was certainly concentrated in his heart; and a certain Indian tint of skin 
and flatness of nose, joined to a peculiar and indescribable expression of counte- 
nance, rendered him the fit object of any reasonable man's utter detestation. 


to enter my chamber. I trembled under his glance, and, but for the safety of my 
reputation as aman of courage, would certainly have hid my face in the corner, 
as he disclosed his fearful teeth. ‘There were boots to clean, shoes to clean, 
clothes to brush, passports to take away, certificates to bring back, dinners to 
announce, orders to receive, and inquiries to make, innumerable ; to say nothing 
of accidental entries, with affected haste, and, ‘‘ Did you call, Sir!” so that in 


in the house. When I sat down to note in my journal the observations of the 
day, I almost trembled to look round, lest I should discover him peeping over my 
shoulder. He was certainly a spy. His parting salutation was always this ques- 
tion: ** Nothing else ?’”’ and so often did I hear it, and se strongly were the disa- 
greeable associations connected with it impressed upon my mind, that to this 
hour I shudder as I write the words. 
* * + * . * 

I returned at ten at night from the caffee-haus in the Moldau Strasse—my 
mouth watering mightily for a pipe. I filled my long Berliner, undressed, weut 
to bed, and deliberately commenced the operation of puffing myself to sleep. 
soon recollected I had omitted to order the servant to call me early in the morn- 
ing: so I had no other resource than to ring the bell and run the risk of seeing 
the object of my dislike. The sound of the distant campanule had scarcely 
had time to travel from the court-yard up to the lobby window, and from the win- 
dow along the corridor to the door of my room, and from the key-hole thereof to 
the tympanum of my ear, when the door opened, and the enemy was in my pre- 
sence. I thought the room was lighted by his very eyes. Having received my 
commands, he retired, but not without his usual ‘‘ Nothing else?” 

For the space of one hour I lay in astonished stupidity. 


_ 


I resorted to my pipe, 


the organ of concentrativeness, whose amazing development in my upper storey 
was now fated to become the source of unutterable tormentto me. I could 
think of nothing but this fearful man and his eternal * Nothing else?” I sighed 
for sleep, but nothing else filled my mind, and effectually kept me awake. ‘The 
echoes of my puffings in the chamber changed their natural tone, and fell dis- 
tinctly on my ear as reiterations of the hateful “ Nothing else?” ‘Through the 
clouds of smoke which the dim light of a distant street lamp rendered barely 
visible, I could desery the gleaming eyes and fearful teeth of my tormentor, who 
ever and anon glared wildly upon me and screamed his baleful question. 
The very wreathing smoke took the forms of written words, and nothing was 
there but the direful “ Nothing else?” I felt as if annihilation would have been 
a blessing. 

At length the room filled with smoke, and was nearly dark, but my tormentor 
was now multiplied a thousand fold. A pair of glaring @yes, and a mouth wear- 
ing the same hellish smile, stared at me from every point; the sparkling of the 
eyes dispelling the darkness, while smoke veiled all surrounding objects in total 
obscurity. 

An inconceivable horror seized me, andI started up, pipe in hand, darted 
through the room, and made for the corridor. I heard the foe behind me, laugh- 
ing and chattering with his teeth, while the shower of “ nothing else ” fell on 
my ear with wonderful rapidity and fearful distinctness. I had no resource but 
to run for it, as I heard him following hard behind me. I met nobody on the 
stairs; the street gate was open; so, shirt on back and pipe in hand, | took to 
the street and ran as fast as my legscould carry me. I still heard the pattering 
of my pursuer’s feet, and did not miss a syllable of his discourse; need | say 
what it consisted of! OnI sped, in hopes of running him out, as he had a 
slight halt: wonderfully fast he ran for a lame man, and I winded and winded, up 
street and down lane, yet he never seemed to lose an inch of ground. The match 
appeared a pretty equal one, for the sounds were always about the same distance 
behind me. At last I observed, what my haste had prevented me from disco- 
vering before, that a bright light shone from behind me, as if from a torch in 
the hand of my pursuer. It had a fearfully unearthly cast, and threw a strong 
shadow on the ground before me. I ventured to turn my head for a moment, and 
beheld my pursuer at the distance of a few yards behind me. From his burning 
eyes shone the glance which lighted my way, his hellish smile was contorted into 
a malignant grin, and his hair seemed to consist of a cluster of wreathing adders. 
Nor was this all. Instead of our pursuer, I saw a whole file of figures, exactly 
similar in form and aspect, but differing in this, that they increased in magnitude 
as they receded from me, till the furthest overtopped the highest houses As I 
turned to look, they leaped from the ground, and shouted with one accord, 
“ Inch-he, Sonst nicht?” 

Lights shone from the windows of the Church of the Templars, the organ 
pealed, and the monks were singing their midnight hymn, as I sped down the 
street of the Jesuits. Could I but rush into the church, I thought I would be 
safe ; but the door was closed, and the chance of finding it unlocked was too 
small to induce me to run the risk of falling into the hands of my pursuers, by 
stopping to ascertain. The lights gleamed more strongly than ever, the tumult 
of voices thickened behind me, and there was no resource but to run on. 

The river was before me. A sudden thought flashed through my mind, and I 
took the way to the bridge, reflecting that 

‘A rinnin’ stream they daurna cross.” 

I darted under the the lofty gateway, passed the first arch, the second, the third ; 
saw the lamps burning before the altar of the Virgin on the fourth; still the light 
threw a long shadow before me, and the multitude shouted in unison, “ Nothing 











Nothing can be more unmartial or less adapted to the comfort of the wearer 
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else?” The bridge was passed, yet the enemy was still behind me, and escape 


There is 


I would fain have avoided this spectre, but he contrived a thousand excuses 


fact he contrived to have his eyes upon me for the greater part of the time I was 


hoping that, as the fumes rose to my brain, they would overturn the balance of 


seemed hopeless. ‘The shouts rose louder and louder, and the lights gleamed 

brighter and brighter, as I winded along the narrow streets, that surrounded the 

Schlop-berg. Away—my speed seemed accelerated to a miraculous degree, but 
it was allin vain. My pursuer seemed to take a delight in the chase, and to re- 
lax or hasten his speed according as mine was relaxed or accelerated. His laugh 

was almost unceasing ; interrupted, indeed, only by the yell of ‘* Nothing else 1” 

that pierced my vitals. I turned and winded in every direction, ii hopes of meet- 

ing a human being, whose presence, I was certain, must break the spell. The 

city was sunk in the most profound repose. Nota light twinkled from a window 

the churches were dark, even the gast-haiiser were closed. Not a soul showed 

his face on the whole of the Kleinseite. I wished every mother’s son of them 

his bellyfal of perdition. ‘ Oh fora single man, a kind-hearted soul, to relieve 

me ; even asoldier or police officer to apprehend me for being abroad at untimely 

hours.” Evenadog would have made me feel less alone. Nota living soul 
was in the streets. The very sentinels at the yates of the palaces had retreated 

into the corners of their boxes, to enjoy a transient snvoze till the hour of re- 
lieving guard. Every soul of them must have been drunk that night. 

On I sped, and found myself ascending the bill towards the imperial palace, 
There, at least, I thought the sentinels must be watchful. Vain thought! Un- 
challenged I passed the station ot the giants, and crossed the spacious court, 
Still my pursuer was at my heels—my legs tottered under me, and my powers 
were failing fast. In the inner court stood the lofty Dom-Kirche, its outlines 
were rendered fearfully distinct by the radiance which gleamed from behind me. 
The door of the cathedral was always open, and! struggled to keep my feet in 
order to reach it, and take sanctuary within the walls. 1 vowed six brace of wax 
candles to St. John, and fourteen to St. Peter, but found myself not a whit the 
stronger for my pious resolutions. I entered a gateway—the lofty arch rung with 
the laughter of my followers. J found myself undone. I had entered a long pas- 
sage. I could stand no longer; escape was impossible; and I sunk to the 
ground at the upper end, powerless and despairing. I turned my eyes on my 
ruthless foe. He stood at a shurt distance from me, his malignant eyes gloating 
on his prey, while his fearful laugh echoed like thunder along the vaulted roof. 
Suddenly he assumed the form of a demon—* Nothing else!” he shouted, and 
raising himself to the utmost heightof his gigantic form, brandished a flaming 
spear to tiansfix me. As it descended, I shrieked and fainted. 

* * 


* * 


The rays of the morning sun were streaming in through the window, as] 
opened my eyes in the chamber in the Golden Angel. I could scarcely believe 
myself alive, and a feverish heat showed that my rest had been far from tranquil. 
A gentle tap was heard at the door, which opened, and the face of the subject of 
mg vision appeared. I instinctively drew my head under the bed clothes. * Half 
past seven,” he said, **and here are your boots. Nothing else?!” My answer 
wasagroan. ‘Js Mein Herr ill!” said the man, with a treacherously kind air, 
as if the monster had forgotten his conduct of the preceding night. ‘No: give 
mea glass of water.”” The glass was brought and emptied, when I began to feel 
somewhat revived. As he left the room his old habit returned,—* Nothing else ?” 
I could not answer, but fell back speechless on my pillow. When I raised my 
head he was gone. I packed up that morning, and never slept again at the Gol- 
den Angel! 


—~p— 
™ MIRIAM LA BALLERINA. 
“Now by my hood, a Gentile, and no Jewess.” 
Mercuant or Venice. 

“ No, no,” cried the Jew Levi, while he struck violently with his clenched fist 
the table at which he had just supped, one Sabbath evening. “ No, no, my 
daughter shall never go upon the stage, to amuse by her pirouettes the idlers of 
Palermo. What! Miriam la Ballerina a dancer—holy Father Abraham, my 
daughter an opera dancer! and that too, when our young neighbour Aaron is 
ready to marry her; when she may be to-morrow the bride of the richest mer- 
chant inthe city; when ie 

**T do not wish to vex or contradict you, love,” interrupted his wife ; ‘but, 
however, Miriam anxiously longs to appear at the theatre. She feels opera- 
dancing to be her vocation, and she may make a large fortune by that means, and 
honestly too—though al! dancing girls have not the best reputations.” 

‘* Hold your foolish tongue, woman,” continued her husband, “ you know, or 
ought to know, that dancing girls are no better than so many incarnate Babylo- 
nians. I would rather, like our great Patriarch, sacrifice her with my own hands, 
than have her a public gazing-stock for fools, and the common object of gos- 
siping scandal. Ichabod! Ichabod! a daughter of the tribe of Judah a public 
dancer!” 

* But still, love.” said his wife, in a soothing tone, ‘‘ David has danced before 
the ark.” 

“ Aye,” answered with solemnity the old Jew; “but that dance did not in 
anywise resemble the one which Miriam is so fond of practising ; it was a grave, 
a measured movement, to the slow sound of cymbols and psaltries.” 

‘That, my dear,” answered the old lady, ‘‘ you cannot know positively. The 
book of Samuel, which the Christians call the book of Kings, makes no more 
mention of one description of dance, than of another.” 

“Tongue of Satan,”’ shouted the Jew, worked into frenzy by this petticoat 
opposition, “ would you destroy our child here, and hereafter!” 

This complimentary interrogatory effectually stopped the old Jewess’s mouth ; 
she removed the remains of their supper, and spoke no more to her husband on 
that evening, except to remind him that the clock of San Cypriano had sounded 
the usual hour of retiring to rest. 

Three months after his scene, the great Opera House of Palermo was more 
crowned than it had been fur years. The pit, the boxes, the galleries, the 
orchestra, were all crammed almost to suffocation; and in one of the private 
voxes sat the Ambassador of England, and his Secretary of Legation, chatting 
about the young debutante, who had excited so great an interest and attracted so 
large an audience. ‘There is something in the circumstances of this debit,” 
said the secretary, ‘“‘ which renders la Signorina Miriam both piquante and ro- 
manesque ; her father is a Jew, who, forsooth, piques himself upon his Hebrew 
morality, and wishes to marry his daughter to a fellow of a merchant, instead of 
allowing her to become the Terpsichore of Sicily. Such a destiny for a girl, 
whose steps express the very poetry of motion, would be too shocking! The 
gentle Jessica herself has had soul enough to spurn the dull monotony of a 
bourgeois life ; she has quarelled with all her family, cut her commercial Corydon, 
and appears to-night in search at once of celebrity. 

“« Diavolo!”’ answered, or rather soliloquized the ambassador, arranging at the 
same time the curls of an admirably built wig. ‘The girl must have spirit; I 
should like to introduce her to an English audience, provided she would accept 
of me as her compagnon du voyage. ‘There would be something quite oriental, 
patriarchal, in heing loved bya gentle Jewess, and of the poetical name of 
Miriam, too! But see, the curtain rises, and the ballet begins.”” And the ballet 
did begin, with its pastoral scenes and canvass vineyards, and in came the 
shepherds and shepherdesses with their crooks and garlands of flowers, (the only 
ruralities in their composition,) and danced, and grimaced, and made love, after 
the most approved and orthodox theatrical fashion; and at the third scene in 
came the long expected Miriam, a tall, dark-haired damsel, “en bergere,” with 
the grace of Taglioni, and the figure of Heberle. She glided forward in the most 
seducing pas seul, which quite overcame the diplomatic susceptibility of the 
English ambassador. ‘The applauses were rapturous, when, just at the moment 
as the young dancing divinity had finished a concluding pirouette of extreme 
difficulty and exquisite grace, and remained motionless, with a half timid, half 
confiding air, as if to woo the admiration of her enraptured beholders—just at 
that very moment, an old man, with a long beard and broad-leaved hat, not in the 
least degree rural or Arcadian, rushes from the side scenes to Miriam, and 
seized her delicate gauze dress, which he franticly crushed and tore. ‘* Wretched 
girl,” shouted he, ‘could nothing prevent your exposing yourself in these 
butterfly gauds to the gaze of all Palermo! Well, then, before all Palermo, I 
curse you bitterly for this. 

At this terrible apparition Miriam fainted, and her father was apprehended and 
carried off as a disturber of the public peace, by two police officers. The au- 
dience were electrified by this unexpected coup de theatre, and the manager was 
in utter astonishment at the anger of Levi, as his daughter had obtained a more 
advantageous engagement by ten zecchins a night, than any dancer since the 
days of La Voltapiedi. ‘The male part of the audience were unanimous in stig- 
matizing the Jew’s conduct as brutual and uncalled for, towards a daughter pos- 
sessed of such faultless ancles ; while the ladies, with that impartiality which a 
woman always exercises towards her own sex, allowed that Miriam’s figure was 
tolerable, but declared that she must be a very abandoned girl indeed, to occasion 
so much grief to so respectable a parent. As for the people in the pit, at first 
they appeared affected by the incident; but when they recovered from their mo- 
mentary emotion, and the manager came forward to excuse the disappearance of 
Miriam, on the ground of her indisposition, hisses and cries of disapprobation 
were heard on all sides, demanding the restitution of the entrance money, as the 
Jew father was not mentioned in the play-bill, and as they had come to see 4 
pastoral ballet, and not a domestic drama. However, the tumult, like all other 
tumults in this best of possible worlds, whether political, religious, or dramatic, 
was at last stilled; and the ballet ended, without the re-appearance of either 
father or daughter. 

When the Jew and Miriam returned to their respective habitations, they both 
were attacked by violent fevers, caused by the harrassing emotions which they 
had experienced. The old age of the father sunk under the disease, but the 
youthful strength of the Jewess triumphed over its malignity, and that day 
month saw them both fulfilling their several destinies under very different 
auspices. 

{The Jewess shortly after, from unexpected accident, lost her life. ] 

So much for the punishments which befel the fair Jewess in this life—it only 
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remains for us to state the calamities “qua manent culpus etiam sub Orbo,” 
which await dancing and flirtation in the infernal regions. ‘The spirit of Miriam 
was immediately whirled, by the genii of Death, through the appalling solitude of 
infinite space, and in five minutes arrived before the judgment-seat of Radaman- 
thus, who presided in the Court of Pluto’s Bench, with a dull leaden dignity, 













She Aioton. 


had withheld their arms, and that they could not immolate the old man as he 


227 


pent-up in our ship, and his natural kindness peeped forth much oftener from un- : 





' slept —‘ Wretches!’ exclaimed Beatrice; ‘you are then brave but in words— | der the shaggy pent-house-like brows which he used to draw down overt his 


and verbose magniloquence, not at all resembling that of the Hibernian Baron 


Fusster. a 
“Feminine Spirit,” quoth Radamanthus, “whence comest thou ! 


“From the Opera Reale of Palermo, please your lordship,” answered poor 
Miriam, with the ghost of a curtesy, which would have ravished the soul of any 
earthly judge; but Radamanthus was stern, unbending, and inflexible—glared 
through his spectacles at this vioiation of the grave decorum of his court, 
and in a voice of thunder continued, ‘ Daughter of Judah, hast thou obeyed 
thy father ?”’ © 


| the assassins, arrested at Naples for some other crime, divulged the whole his- | 


Here the shade of poor Miriam was agitated like a leaf under the blast, or a - 


bishop told to put his house in order. 

“Miriam,” continued the judge, “hast thou not incurred the paternal male- 
diction, by superfluous saltations and Terpsichorean trifling !—hast thou not de- 
viated from the duties of maidenhood and femininity, as laid down in the Koran, 
chap. v. verse 2! 
the infernal regions.” 

“ And now, Cerberus, call the next case.” 

The canine crier growled out, ‘* Tne United States v. Mrs. Trollope!’ 
Miriam was hurried off by angels of darkness, who shrieked with satanic satis- 
faction at the task, to undergo all the horrors of her judicial doom. 

Millions and millions of miles, as meted by earthly measurement, was the poor 
danscuse forced to traverse with a rapidity which would infallibly have produced 
a pulmonary consumption, had her lungs been of any earthly organization; but 


’ 


Daughter of Sin, I condemn thee to eternal punishment in | 
| graced by an eternal opprobrium. 
| under the most refined torments of the rack, than under the band of the execu- | 
and | 


| fitting should be concealed.’ 


Radamanthus, with an exquisite refinement of cruelty, had endowed her with in- | 


vincible strength to undergo her eternal torments. 
the entrance of an immense edifice, grnamented by sentry boxes, coloured gas- 
lamps, and insufferably bad bassi relieri—in short, it was the Italian Opera of 
Pluto’s dominions ; here she was consigned to the manager, Mr. Tartarus La- 
porte, a tall thin figure, with red eyes and a tight black silk dress, who received 
her with a polite sneer, which gave him a devilish resemblance to Goethe's Me- 
phistophiles. ‘This amiable individual, gracefully raising his hat from his horns, 
informed her that it would be her duty that evening, and from thenceforth ever- 
more, until further notice, to enact the prima Bailerina in the last new ballet of 
«Le Diable et la Bayadere.” ‘I'wo assistant dressing devils, who in better times 
had been feminine, but who now belong to the unobtrusive gender, were ordered 
by M. Laporte to attend Miriam in the important mysteries of the toilet, and she 
was soon arrayed in a robe more sylph-like, more rial, and more redolent of fairy 
land, than had ever adorned her person in its brightest days of earthly beauty 
The manager then pompously taking his tail under one arm, and Miriam under the 
other, ushered her into the green-room, where to her bitter mortification, she was 
received with tittering sneers, mocking grins, and ironical compliments, by all 
the diabolic actors and actresses present ; and—unkindest cut of all—not one 
of the roué nobility of hell, neither the Earl of Erebus, the Marquess Gehenna, 
nor the young Duke of ‘Tophet, took the least notice of the new comer, while they 


fluttered admiringly round the other she-devils, and praised the beauty of their | 


little hoofs, and the graceful budding of their horns! Cruel pangs of mortified 
envy darted again and again through Miriam’s breast ; for the sneers of the fe- 
males she had been prepared, and would have even taken them as compliments, 
extorted from their jealousy of her beauty; but to be neglected by the men— 
that, indeed, was a pasg which gnawed her to the quick, a mortification tvo grie- 
vous for the ghost of a woman to bear; but she consoled herself with the idea 
that the curtain would soon draw up, and the public at large prove better discri- 
minators of her charms and talents than the flirting loiterers of the green-room. 
Well, the curtain at last drew up, the battle commenced, and many of the young 
she-devils, who in general dance delightfully, were rapturously and loudly ap- 
plauded. At last Miriam's turn arrived; “ Now,” thought the Ballerina, ‘ the 
moment of my triumph is come.” 
upon the stage, and all the rank, fashion, and beauty of Pluto's kingdom, as the 


At last her guard stopped at | 





She glided in her most fascinating manner | 


“Infernal Morning Post’ elegantly expressed it, were there assembled to wit- | 


ness her debit. 
graced the stage-box, looking remarkably well; and Proserpine, in gig0? sleeves, 
and an immense toque, (the infernals are alway a generation behind mortals in 
matters of taste,) sat by his side, scowling on her undutiful subjects, with whom 
she had become unpopular, froin her opposition to reform in the great Parliament 
of Orcus. However, their mayesties had been tolerably well received, except that 
a radical in the gallery, upon their entrance, called fur the grand anthem of 
«‘Giove Omnipotente,”’ which Pluto very naturally resented, as a personal in- 
sult to his own infernal omnipotence. ‘The boxes and the pit were crowded to 
excess with devils, and their wives and families, in their usual flaine-coloured 
dominos, worn to conceal the diabolic appendages of hoofs and tail; while the 
gallery contained only a small number of radicals, who gloried in the seditious 
and celestial appellation of gods! Before this high and mighty audience did Mi- 
riam glance gracefully forward, with her most seducing smile and insinuating 
pirouette, and paused as she had been wonton earth, for the applause of her be- 
holders—but she paused in vain. Pluto, after looking an instant through his 
lorgnette, coidly murmured, ‘ Pas grande chose.” The courtiers nodded their 
horns respectfully and responsively, while Proserpine, and the she-devils in gene- 
ral, declared that her b:di hat and tight sleeves were du plus mauvais ton. Poor 
Miriam ! how all is changed since yon gay night! no rapturous shouts of ap- 
plause, no repeated bravas and encores, not a single voice raised, not one solitary 
hoof clapped in admiration of her efforts! No; she is received with cold cut- 
ting indifference, with the most perfect infernal nonchalance, which paralyze all 
her exertions, and transform that which had been a labour of love, into weeping 
and wailing and gnashing of teeth. And this is Miriam's punishment! the bit- 
terest that could be devised by the mind of the Satanic judge for a woman, and 
an actress,—that she should eternally witness the triumph of her rivals, and 
eternally remain herself unnoticed, neglected, and unknown ! T 


—_—~p—. 
LA BELLA CENCI. 

Among the pictures which adorn the Palazzo Culonna at Rome, there is one 
that might move the heart of a stoic. The contrast of youth and loveliness it 
presents with the abandonment of grief, of all earthly hope, is so affecting, that 
hot tears have poured from many an eye, while gazing on the settled sorrow, the 
prophetic melancholy of this early victim of crime. 

It is the portrait of the beautiful but ill-fated Beatrice Cenci, whose misfortune 
the pencil of Guido Reni has immortalized ;—of her who, young, beautiful, and 
noble, became criminal through virtue, and who thought to escape dishonour 
through parricide. So angelic is the countenance, the spectator credits with re- 


luctance that so sweet, so expressive a face, so gentle a form, harboured « soul 


Pluto himself, in full dress, as Lord High Admiral of the Styx, | 
' thou at the same time release my soul for its safety.’ 


| crucifix. 


cowards as you are! It is [alone who will undertake to md the earth of this | ** Scotch grey” eyes, during the last, than during the first fortnight of our em- 
munster. Follow me!’ she added, drawing a poniard from her bosom; ‘vut I barkation. 
swear to you, that the same blow shall make you bear him company.’ | After getting stowed away in a very good barrack room at Fort William, and 
‘This threat terrified the two assassins: accompanied by Lucretia and Bea- having withal a hearty recommendation to the mess-table of the officers of the 
trice, they rushed once more into Francesco’s chamber and murdered him. | th, who were quartered there as garrison troops, I set myself seriously to 
“ But God willed not that a parricide should go unpunished. Marcio, one of | work to put Craig's instructions into practice, and to get some such knowledge 
of the languages in vogue amongst the millions who surrounded me, as would 
tend to our mutual better understanding, as well as to my own particular emolu- 

The brothers, Bernardino and Giacomo, | ment. I led a very quiet life in this manner fur some months, notwithstanding 
But | Craig, as well as the pleasant fellows who formed the mess of the th, often 
endeavoured to get me into some of the dinner parties or race-balls at Chow- 
ringhee, or Garden Reach. I however eschewed them, for I had the wit to see 





tory of the tragical end of Francesco. 

“The Cenci were put to the rack. 
and Lucretia, were unable to endure the torture, and confessed the crime. 
Beatrice, with heroic courage, resisted to the last. It was only at the moment 
that they were preparing to cut off her beautiful hair, that her firmness aban- 
doned her, and that she requested that Lucretia and her elder brother should be | in my glass that I was not good-looking enough to induce any woman to fall in 
introduced to her. ‘This was done. When they saw the unfortunate girl, whem | love with me; and as for dancing, diving, drabbing, dinner-eating, or horse-racing, 
they so tenderly loved, overwhelmed with suffering, they said to her, ‘Dearest | I had no constitutional taste for theta, and did not see enough of them to acquire 
Beatrice, we committed the crime, and we have confessed it; it is utterly use- | an artificial relish for such pleasures. 
less, therefore, to brave any longer the torture.’—‘ You have then willed,’ re- ‘The only recreation I used to take, was a gallop round the course, or along the 
plied Beatrice, with great vehemence, ‘that our ancient house should be dis- , Garden Reach road early in the morning, on a little grey Arab that I bought of a 
Why have you not rather preferred to expire ; grab trader from Bussorah, for a couple of hundred rupees, and for which I re- 
peatedly refused a thousand. Now and then of an evening, by bat light, or as 
tioner!’ This idea threw her into a state of convulsion that it would be difficult | the filmy gauze of darkness was gradually drawing round the skies, and the small 
to describe. After a short silence, she cried, in a mournful tone, ‘ But since you | intermittent twinkling of the fire-flies could be just perceived amongst the foliage 
have willed it, let it be so;’ and, addressing herself in a firm tone of voice to | of the peepul or banyan trees, | would stroll out from my quarters, wending my 
the executioners, ‘ Wretches'’ she said to them, ‘unbind me ; let the act of ac- | way through the Lol! Diggy and the Cossitollah into the Chitpore road, wkere I 
cusation be read tome. I wil! say only what I ought to say, and conceal what is | was always sure to meet some,objects amongst the native population which suf- 
Her wish having been complied with, she signed | ficiently rewarded my trouble, and raised my curiosity and wonder at the habits 
her confession without adding to it a word. | of this singular people. 

“The whole family was condemned to death. The sentence was announced | I was lucky, too, in the time of my arrival at Calcutta. It was at the ° 
to them only at five o’clock on the morning of the day fixed for their execution. close of the rains, a period which is celebated by the Hindoo population 


‘The accused were locked in profound sleep when the messengers of death ar- | with great rejoicings and much pomp, by processions and feastings. They 





rived. What an awaking was theirs! Beatrice,” says the M.S. * fairly howled | have got a goddess, whom they call Doorga, to whom they assign the 
with rage. Lwueretia displayed great courage, and requested to be led to the | duty of watching over the progress of the rains and of causing them 


chapel, in order to prepare herself for death. Beatrice also, on recovering her | to fertilize the Jand. In return for her supposed faithfol execution of this task, 
serenity, displayed the greatest firmness, and served as an example to her whole | every year, about the month of September or October they perform certain ob- 
family. | Jurgatory sacrifices at her shrine, and then placing her high on the shoulders of 

‘She made her will, and ordered her body to be buried in the Church of San | her devotees, they march off with her to the river side, and embarking her, to- 
Pietro il Montorio. She left three hundred crowns to the Congretion of the Ho- | gether with her priests, in a dinguy or paunswoy, they row to the midddle of the 
ly Wounds ; and further deposed that her marriage portion should be employed | stream, and gently set ler afloat to sink or swim as may best please her godship. 
in marrying fifty poor girls. At the fout almost of the bloody scaffold her mind | The most striking part of these ceremonies is when she is marched in procession 
was occupied by ideas of love and happiness. | through the streets. I was out on one of my evening strolls, and chanced to pass 

* When the fatal moment had arrived, the nuns of a neighbouring convent | the house of a wealthy Baboo, of the Mullick family. A vast crowd of natives 
came for them. ‘The two criminals delivered themselves up with firmness, and | were in the streets with flambeaus and éom-toms (a sort of hand-drum): a host 
mutually assisted each other to arrange their dress. On their side Giacomo and | of native palkees were at the gates of the compound, (the enclosed court-yard), 
Bernardino left the prison of Tardinova, and having arrived with the procession | which were closed, and within, the noise of Babel seemedto be renewed. I 
before the * Procuratore fiscale,” he said to them, ‘Signor Bernardino Cenci, | stood about for some little time watching the people: the night was intensely 
the Most Holy Father Clement the Eighth pardons you. He is content that | dark: the sky was positively a blue black, withouta single visible star iu the 
you should accompany your brother to the scaffold ;—forget not to pray to God | wide expanse, and the flare of the mussauls (torches) was the only means of 
for the repose of his soul.’ seeing what was going on. 

‘The women arrived on foot thickly veiled: their arms were slightly bound, Presently the Compound gates was thrownopen: a Bengal blue-light was fired, 
but their hands were free. In one they held a handkerchief, and in the other a | and forth marched this idolatrous multitude in all the pomp and circumstance of 
Beatrice appeared as though she had been walking to her triumph; | blind or gorgeous Paganhood. ‘The fellows who had been kicking up sucha 
her expressive eye looked upon all the surrounding objects with the Calm serenity | ‘‘bobbery” outside, formed into a line of march, and away went the goddess in. 
of her soul. On passing a church she prayed with a loud voice. } such state as might well ‘astonish the natives.” I asked a fat little boy, who 

“ Arrived at the place of execution, the Cenci were asembled in a chapel. | was howling, ‘Ma bap, hey dekho,” (Oh! dad look.) whither all this show was 
Giacomo and Bernardino were the first led out. Lucretia’s turn came next; she proceeding ; he whimpered out, ** Chandpaul Ghaut ko jata Saheb ,” (to Chaod- 
was stripped to the shoulders and her hands bound behind her back. At the | paul stairs, master.) on receiving which hint, I rattled off as fast as I could to 
humiliation of this public exhibition, and the sight of the hatchet suspended over | reach the Ghaut before them. ‘The whole tide of population was flowing in the 
her head, she burst into tears—‘ O God!’ she cried, ‘ pardon and mercy!” . . | same direction, but all very civilly made way for the “ Belatte Saheb,” (Ewrope 

“ The executioner, reeking in her blood, now approached Beatrice, in order to | gentleman,) who consequently made much more progress than the idol. Al! the 
bind her. She was on her knees, and praying with a loud voice—‘ Oh, my God! | esplanade and the Old Court House Street were crammed to repletion by the 
you died for me on the cross, and, guilty as I am, a drop of thy sacred blood has | busy, feasting, squabbling, howling, singing, dancing, smeared, and naked natives. 
flowed for me,—lI trust in thy infinite mercy! She then stretched out her arms | On one side was a row of temporary booths hastily put together, and furnished 
to the execution, and said to him, “* Thou hast my body for its punishment, mayst | with nesly, dall, bhat, kismis of all kinds, dates, plantains, sugar sops, hard-bake, 
At the foot of the scaf- | and every holiday cate likely to conjure the cowries (shell money) and pice (far- 
fold she took off her shoes, ascended the steps with hervic firmness, and, laying | things) from the small try who flocked around A very sacred looking chap was 
her head on the block, and arranging her clothes so that her modesty might have | squatted on the ground, with a collection of clay-gods, which were only waiting 
nothing to fear, she tranquilly awaited the fatal blow. to receive his benediction, (a benediction which ever followed the offer of a 

“The Pope had retired to a country house some distance from Rome. The | piece for one of them,) ere they were endowed with all the attributes of the god- 
discharge of three pieces of cannon announced the moment of execution. At | dess whose image they purported to be. Then, again, was a Babachee (native 
this signal he was deeply affected, and wept over the fate of this unfortunate fa- | cook) with his kedgeree pot and kebaabs for the delectatiun of such junior Mus- 


| mily; and, stretching forth his arms to heaven, he gave that plenary absolution | sulmans as chose to idle their time in quizzing the Hindeos, and he too was pa- 





| 


that, with cool premeditation, could embrae her hands in her father’s blood. But, | 


of such a father! to whose crimes it is difficult to give a name: they were such 
at which humanity shudders; such asa fiend incarnate might have rejoiced to 
have perpetrated'!—The brutal insults, the diabolical sufferings, of which he 
made his innocent children the victims, were not the worst—he was a man who 
had exhausted the whole catalogue of humanenormity. And it was his daughter 


who, in the silent midnight, when even the iron hearts of the ruffians she had 
hired relented, seized the avenging dagger from their nerveless arm, and, by a | 


display of dauntless energy, determined their wavering resolution. 

The parricide of the Cenci family is one of the deepest tragedies in the page 
of history. It happeued in the 16th century, under the Pontiticate of Clement 
the VIJIth, and is one of those bloody catastrophies which, in the lapse of ages, 
is enshrined among the most marvellous of popular traditions. For a length of 
time this event was enshrouded inthe deepest mystery : the only real evidence 
of the crime of this young creature was the admirable picture of Guido, who has 
represented her at the very moment she was going to execution. It appears 
that Guido, struck with her transcendant beauty, solicited Clement the VIIIth 
to grant her a short respite, of which he profited to enter her dungeon and take 
her portrait, with a view of making it serve as a model for a Virgin he was then 
painting for the chapel of the Vatican. : 

The real nature of the crime which led to the trial of Beatrice Cenci, was 
known but in a very inexact manner; the details had come down, disfigured by 
two hundred years of popular traditions, when the learned Abbé Maio, librarian 
of the Vatican, whose erudite researches have rendered such eminent service to 
the republic of letters, discovered among the manuscripts of the 16th century, 
the History of the Cenci Family (‘Istoria della Famiglia Cenci.’) We shall 
venture to offer to our readers a few fragments of this curious MS. which, in the 
most affecting and simple manner, traces the principal episodes of the crime, the 
trial, and the execution of the criminals. 

“‘Man dies as he has lived: if the vengeance of hey ‘en be slow in its opera- 
tion, it 1s Only to strike the surer. A splendid proof of thia truth is afforded by 
Francesco Cenci, a noble Roman, whose scandalous and criminal mode of life 
led to his own tragical end, and that of his whoie family 

“He was a stranger to no vice—he had accumulated crime upon crime, and 
even attempted to violate the honour of his second daughter, Beatrice. She 
long resisted his solicitations with courage; but. reduced at last to despair, by 
an accumulation of unheard-of barbarities, she resolved to rid herself of her 
father. This beautiful creature, who, if born under happier auspices, would have 
been the model of her sex, no longer breathed but for blood and vengeance 

“Tt was on the 9th of September, 1598, that these two ladies—Beatrice, and 
Lucretia, her mother-in-law—administered to Francesco a soporific potion, that 

Presently plunged him into a profound slumber. At midnight, two assassins 
poate pa haga ne into Francesco's chambe r, while the ladies awaited 
Joiming apartment. Suddenly they saw, issuing from the vic- 


tim’s chamber, the two ruflians, pale and disconcerted, who told them that pity j ocean, made a visible impression upon him, even during the short time we we! 


| boat to live, so he was left to his fate. 


| as youths will discuss, I used sometimes to draw the old officer out into a most 


to the Cenei which they had solicited. tronised by aherd of youngsters in skull-caps and jummahs, (loose trowsers,) 
‘A profound silence succeeded to the confused tumult of voices of a whole | who picked his tit bits from the bomboo skewer, and smacked their greasy mouths 
people, whose prayers were confounded with the agonizing groan of the cri- | in raptures. Herds of Nautch girls, Syces, Chuprassees, Khetmutgars, Bhees- 
minals. | ties, and Mussaulchies, filled in the picture, which was one of the most animated. 
«The body of Beatrice was interred in the church ef San Pietro Il Montorio, | I had ever witnessed, though in my after life the large Hindoo city of Benares, 
near the grand altar, which Raphael's picture of the Transfiguration has rendered | and the Mussulman city of Deihi, presented me with much more extraordinary 
so celebrated.” scenes. The measured roll of the drums was now heard coming through the 
The whole catalogue of human misery contains not a deeper tale of wo, than | Lol! Diggy: Ijumped on one of the hackeries (native coaches) which were 
the story of La Bella Beatrice Cenci. standing about, much to the alarm of some half dozen pretty Hindoo girls who 
ee were crammed inside, and whose tinselled and sandal sineared faces were grin- 
THE FALSE INTERPRETER. ning delight at the gay assemblage. I promised, however, not to touch them, 
I was fortunate enough, during the passage to India, whither my friends dis- | and was suffered to retain my elevation. ‘The PFOCeeslOn WHS DOW. COMUNE UP 
patched me, as a cadet, at fifteen, to evince some desire to obtain a knowledge Old ¢ ourt Ho ise Street, and I hada full via of what old Defoe has styled, 
of the people and place to which I, in common with about twenty ether young | * the God deserted, murtherous  salvages , but who, I can testify, are so far 
fellows, as careless and thoughtless as could well be found, were being conveyed. from being salvages, that they are the most polished and insinuating people I 
This desire was so uncommon in youths of my class, that it recommended me to | €VeF was among, equalling the French in their quiet, placid politeness. 
the especial notice of an elderly officer of the name of Craig, who was on his re- What I saw from the top of my hackery [am totally unequal to give a de- 
turn to Bengal, after having taken advautage of the three years’ furlough to visit | scription of, but [ shall try. A vivid and lurid glare was shed over the whole 
Scotland and marry a handsome and prudent young wife. Major Craig was well } procession by the Bengal blue-lights, which penetrated the hazy darkness of the 
acquainted with the routine of India life—had undergone, some twenty years | atmosphere, to a circumference of about filty feet; within this magic circle, 
previous to our meeting, all the probationary difficulties which a griffin was obii- chaunting some devil-prompted ritual, marched they on. First came five rows 
ged to endure in making his way towards a lieutenancy, the attainment of which j of tall men, each beating in measured cadence an enormous drum, which was 
rank was the signal of his emancipation from them: and he could consequently | suspended across his body, and ornamented with large flowing hearse-like plumes, 
give to his juniors advice of a very valuable nature, provided they were disposed | which almost concealed him from the sight, and gave the band a truly terrific 
to avail themselves of it, and provided also the natural crabbednesss and acerbity | aspect. Every now and then a wild wailing streain of harmony flowed from 
of his disposition, together with his feeling of dignity and exclusiveness, did not | some wind instruments which were placed inthe centre of the nagars (sade 
interfere, and prevent him from becoming communicative. I was at first very Next fullowed a troop of Hindoo faquirs, smeared over witha sort of 
much disposed to join my fellow cadets in quizzing the prig, as they called him, | pipe-clay colour, in attitudes of penance, which, if put on for the occasion, 
and in endeavouring tv give him annoyance by paying sly attentions to his pretty | were mightily well preserved. One fellow, however, had snatched a grace ** be- 
wife ; attentions which she could not always avoid, though her prudence and her | yond the reach of art,” for he had got his tongue half-way out of his mouth, and 
regard for her husband rendered them obviously distasteful. Some better feel- ja light bamboo spear was run through it bisecting his facq@ perpendicularly. A 
ings, however, prevailed over iny inclination, and these were strengthened by the | Brabminee bull followed in the train of these mendicants, the whole line of the 
close observations which the intimacy of a mess-room enabled me to make on | procession being flanked by torch bearers, the smoke from whose mussauls some- 
my companions, who were, with very few exceptions, a set of the most thought- | what impeded the sight and offended the nose. ‘Then came a band of Brah- 
less and silly fellows ever broached as a cargo upon Indian shores. Major | mins, followed closely by the idol, elevated on a shrine, which at a distance had 
Craig very soon found me out. I used to get on the poop, and by pretending to | the effect of an erroneous pr acock's tail whilst elevated and quivering in the sun 
talk toa quiet little fellow of the name of Thompson, in wondering what sort of thousands of miscellaneous black guards guided her godship to 
people we were going to, what sort of life we should lead, how soon we should ! t 
make our fortunes, which way we could best act on, and such other wonderments 
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the ghaut, where she was subjected to certain ablutions, and made the accessary 
thefts committed by the priests on her devotees, under the plea of of- 
ferings; after which she was embarked on hoard a paunsway, (a five-oared boat,) 
cariied to the cemutre of the stream, and set afloat, amidst the shouts of her ad- 
shippers. I observed a very pretty trait in the Hindoo character 
ceremony, some of the poorer classes, unable to show their grati- 
ysed author of the plenty which had crowned their labours, by 
ne and hiring drums and torches, were content to make a de- 


to sul 





communicative humour. Poor little Thompson was knocked overboard by the ; 
mizen boom in a gale off the Cape, and the sea was running too high for any 
After this catastrophe, Craig used to 
come much oftener to the hen-coop, where I was accustomed to sit, and he let 
me into a good many of the secrets of the Bengal military service—warned me 
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. : | ‘ 
of the usual stumbling blucks, brandy pawnee, Nautch girls, racers, buggies, and | monstr ition of their thankfulness, by procuring a light earthen pot, into which 
such gear, as prove the bane of some inexperienced youths, and the total ruin of | they put a cotton wick and alittle cocoa-nut oil, (the common lamp-oil of the 
many others, on their outset in life at the presidency. All this I took in good | country.) and then lighting it, set it afloat on the river. ‘Thousands of these 
“s ' 


slender offerings might be seen at once glitteriag aad twinkling on the surface of 


part : asked more questions about the up-country life, where I understood all the ; 
ng a pleasing contrast to the more magnificent display of the 


griffins were sent on their arrival, and from his account conceived a thorough dis- | the water, for 
I pushed my j richer Eindoos 

I very speedily made such progress towards an entire attainment of the Ben- 
ralee tongue, as to be fit for employment in one of the many departments which 


taste to that summary mode of disposal of myself and prospects. 
inquiries so far as to get him to advise me how to avoid being packed off to Pat- 
na, Dinapore, Cawnpore, or some other muitary stations in the Mofussil, and he 
was at length induced to recommend me to apply myself most sedulously to the »>myself were then destined to till, in the administration of the Com- 
acquirement of the native languages, both Hindoostanee and Bengalee, but most | pany’s government to the natires I, however, wanted the main-spring of action, 
particularly the latter, as it was not much studied by the Company's servants. rest, to press my claims successfully, and but for an accident, I fear I should 
ind its attainment might, therefore, lead to some good appointment. In thos save remained altogether unnoticed. Major Craig had left the Presidency for the 
days—I speak of twenty years ago—there were by no means the appurtenances ion where his regiment was on duty, and to him therefore I addressed a letter, 


J 


: 7 : . T ) P , . asete > 
and appliances to study which the modern race of writers and cadets possess, in couched in good Bengalee language, of which he was a thorough master, en- 
Shakspear, Arnott’s and Wilkins’ Hindoo and Bengal grammars and dictionaries | treating hina not to desert me now [ had acquired the knowledge necessary to fit me 
Hadley’s Moor’s Grammar was all I could boast of in that shape, except an old | for employment I was always ofa sanguine disposition, and having penned this ef- 


terinined upon committing it to the dawk (post) to be sentto him. I recol- 


German Polygot Dictionary, which afterwards proved a most valuable friend, as | fort, Id ° 
my solitary barrack-room in the fort on the evening 


A few weeks brought us to the termination of our pas- | lect well sauntering forth from 


will hereafter be seen. 


sage, during which I rivetted the good opinion of the Major, by rescuing his little | 1 had thrown this * bread upon the waters ;” I strolled through Tank Square 
wife from those impertinences, miscalled attentions, with which the cadets were | (where the post-office was) with the vague idea of seeing my dispatch fairly 
wont to pester her, by watching round the companion ladder for her appearance, | out of Calcutta; and when I heard the monotonous sound of the tom-tom, 
and then, some one or other of them, offering her his arm as an escort on the | which the dispatch bearer constantly diummed upon as he trotted by me, and 


» the 


deck, an offer which was generally accompanied by a burst of rude and boisterous | saw ) 
laughter from all the others. On our arrival at the Sandheads, Major Craig of- | I thought iy would seem a year uatil | received a reply The march of 
fered to frank me to Calcutta in a pinnacle which was lying in readiness at Ked- | time, however, specdtly annihilated the space betwixt the transmission of my 
memorial, and its reply from Craig, who gave me*no hopes whatever of success, 
it recommended me to memorialize the judicial secretary. It luckily happened 
an amiable minded man, though soured by a life of much hardship and peril, | for me that the interpreter to the Foujdarry (Criminal) Court of D , was 
which had rendered his outward appearance hard and cold: but the softness of | taken off by a jungle fever atthe time iny memorial was sent in to the governor, 
the little woman, who had ventured her al! to accompany him across the wide | and as luck also willed it, an important trial (of some dacoits) was about to come 
ere | on, Which was only postponed in consequence of his death. I was dispatched 


flare of his attendant’s torch gradually disappear down the Loll Baug, 
every ¢ 


geree for any casual passenger who might wish to be released from the tedium 
of a passage up the river in the ship I gla lly availed myself of his offer: he was 




















“as assistant interpreter, with directions to lose no time in reaching the place of 
my appointment, which injunction I took good care to fulfil by setting off the 
very day after the order reached me, fearing its revocation, or mistrusting my 
fortune. The rains being over, I travelled by dawk, (palankeen travelling,) and | 
consequently saw little or nothing of the country; but as I approached D : 
rumours of what was going on were floating dimly about the country, and the , 
muture of my appointment rendered my safety somewhat precarious, owing, It 
was said, to the strenuous eflorts which the natives were determined to make, to 
extricate the parties in custody, Brahmins of a very high caste, from the dan- 
gerous predicament in which they stood, being charged with a dacoity (river rob- 
ery) of greater than ordinary atrocity, and those charges resting on the positive 
cand direct evidence of two of the sufferers. I pushed boldly on however, night | 
and day, looking every now and then to the priming of my pistols, and the in- 
tegrity of their respective charges; and after enduring some of those pleasant 
suspenses, which men in danger are occasionally troubled with, I was, when | 
“within forty miles of Dacca, met by a sepoy guard of twenty men, commanded 
by a havildar, whose presence effectually released me from my supposed jeopar- 
dy. AsI kept my fears wisely locked up within my own bosom, they passed for | 
nothing; and it was only by conversing with the serjeant of my guard that I 
learned the full extent of the danger I had incurred, which, however, I discredit- | 
ed, and jeered him for exaggerating. He discreetly waived the subject, and | 
turned the current of my thoughts by eulogizing very warmly the purity with 
which I spoke the language of the low country, a compliment which I took all | 
in geod part, but the sincerity of which I subsequently had much reason to doubt. 
Ia fact, the extent to which the fellows in custody had ramified their defensive 
artifices, was such as to appear almost incredible to an older and more expe- 
rienced hand than I then was, and this flattery-mongering formed part of them, 
by puffing me up with vain-glorious ideas of my own infallibility as interpreter, 
totally blinded me to the real extent of my acquirements, which, though suffi- 
cient, were not all sufficient. The day fixed for the trial arrived. ‘The prison- 
ers, a father and son, (the latter a youth apparently not sixteen,) Brahmins of | 
the Sheeva Buckht, having elected to be tried by a Native jury of twelve, in 
preference to the Punchayet, were brought into court, and placed on one side of | 
me; the judge sat right opposite, the jury on the other side, and the witnesses, 
anelderly man, also a Hindoo, and his grand-daughter, a mild-locking little dam- 
selof fourteen or fifleen, were brought to the table at which I sat. My atten- | 
tion was strongly attracted by the indescribable emotion which passed over the | 
countenance of the little innocent when her eyes caught a glimpse of the father 
and sen who stood in the duck; and the serenity and composure with which | 
they conducted themselves, presented to me a powerful idea of two caged tigers, 
looking all meekness and innocence. ‘The child clung to her father with all her | 
enight, and when Ram Hurry, the elder of the prisoners, demanded his removal | 
from court during the period of her examination, her alarm rose to such a pitch 
that I had much difficulty in finding terms in the language to assure her she was 
safe. I could not, however, refrain from entertaining the strongest preposses- 
siens in favour of Ram Hurry and his son Goluck, the mildness and equanimity 
of whose deportment were well calculated to have that effect. The amount of 
evidence which was elicited from the little maiden was only general. She told 
her small story in few terms. She had been betrothed to a Hindoo youth, and 
the period of puberty having arrived, she was, according to custom, preceeding 
‘te the house of her husband, decked out in the valuables which formed her mar- 
riage portion, and also in such additional jewels as could be hired or borrowed 
from her neighbours and relations, thus forming a shrine of considerable value. 








| 






/ my appointment. 


| of going down to the Sunderbunds to shoot deer, and hiring 1 common, light six- 


| whom I was assured I could rely, and who subsequently turned out to be a tramp 


| swiftly up the river beyond D——, as they were able, and I then went into the 


She 






Avion. 





arising from scruples of caste, made his appearance in the breakfast-room ; and | 
ordering the servants away, I pointed to the fruit, and said in his own tongue, 
“ Munnoo, this is a bad business.” 

** Nobody knows of it, sir.” 

“Then be it your care that no one shall know of it.” 

“Upon my head be that, sir,” was his reply. ; 

He took the basket up and conveyed it into my bed-chamber, where, having 
deposited the golden contents in my portmanteau, he conveyed the rest away. 
The host of disagreeable and appalling reflections which now rushed with unceas- 
ing rapidity through my mind, carried with them such pain as to incapacitate me 
from making up my mind as to the course I ought to pursue. On the one hand, 
to go the judge of the Foujdarry Court, and detail to him the facts, as wellas the 
doubts which had beset me immediately on my return from the court on the day 
of trial, was to damn myself, and to wipe out for ever from the tablet of the 
future, all the golden hopes which my fancy had there inscribed from the hour of 
It was, in fact, to go and announce to the judge, that I 
was the direct means of escape from a well-merited fate, of two bloody-minded 
and atrocious villians, who, not content with the plunder of their hapless and 
innocent prey, had added to robbery the most hideous crime short of actual murder 
that they could commit. On the other hand, to retain possession of the cursed 
gold with which I had been bribed, was no less distasteful to me than self-con- 
viction of, to say the least, ignorance and inefficiency. 

Atter hammering my brains for a considerable time, the course I decided upon 
was to endeavonr to find out the poor little Hindoo and her aged parent, and to 
endow them with the treasure of which I had so unwittingly become the deposi- 
tory. With this intent I obtained leave of absence for a few days, on the plea 





oared boat, such as are in use amongst the natives for swift and quiet water 
travelling, I put a few changes of linen, together with the gold, into a patarrah, 
(a country portmantean,) and set off down the river, without taking any of my 
servants, preferring to trust to the currie and rice of the daundees, (boat-men,) 
to running the risk of letting them into my projects. 1 however ‘“* borrowed from 
a friend a stout fellow of a brij bassee, (a Hindoo of high caste and courage,) upon 


of a fighter. I felldown the broad stream during the day, and put into one of the 
thousand creeks with which the oozy banks abound, as soon as I had got out of all 
ken. On the approach of night I ordered my daundees to turn out, and row as 


small covered cabin and laid down to sleep again. About mid-night my guard 
awaked me, and demanded how much further I wished to go: onrising I found | 
we had passed two villages on the banks, and were about to leave « third behind 
us. I made them bring to again, and then set seriously down to consider of the 
best means of carrying my intentions into effect. 


—>—- 
PHRENOLOGY. 
Visit of Dr. Gall to the prison of Berlin, and Fortress Spandau, with his phreno- 
logical observations on the prisoners. 

On the 17th of April, 1805, in the presence of the chiefs of the establishment, 
of the inquisitors of the criminal department, of various counsellors, and of many 
other witnesses, they were conducted to the prison at Berlin, where upwards of 
two hundred culprits, of whom they had never heard till that moment, to whose 





crimes and dispositions they were total strangers, were submitted to their in- 





Veiled and shawled she sat in her water equipage, proceeding to the village | test of the truth of this system; and the result is official, being witnessed by 
where her betrothed dwelt, which was on the other side of the river, when | persons in the employment of the Prussian Government, and proposed for that 


shrieks, and the splashing caused by her boatmen jumping into the water, indi- 
«cated some accident, which was speedily explained by the forcible entry of seve- 


slip the golden bangles from her slender wrists, but with brutal cruelty separated 
her hands from her arms. The pretty innocent told her melancholy tale as 
briefly as I have here related it; and when she closed her evidence she held up 
her scarred and handless wrists, in token of the savage vivlence which had been 
committed on her—a sight which caused a shriek and shudder all round the 


ceurt, in which also the prisoners participated. Nothing, however, according to 


my itterpretation, was elicited from her tending to criminate either of them, | 


and the old Hindoo was now subjected to examination, first undergoing the cere- 
mony of an oath, with the concomitants of Gunga pance (sacred water) and earth. 


which had been previously detailed by his grand-daughter. It remained only for 
hima to identify the prisoners as having formed part of the gang of dacoits, and 


when I examined him upon this point he hesitated, gave ambiguous replies, and | 


‘upon my putting the question point blank to him, his answer was such as to war- 
rant its interpretation to a negative. ‘The judge now directed me to ask if the 
witness could swear that the prisoners formed part of the robbers. I understood 
his reply to discharge them from all participation in the crime, and so delivered 
it, upon which, without going into the collateral proofs which the boatmen were 
supposed to possess of their guilt, the judge briefly summed up the evidence, and 
the jury pronounced their acquittal, which was immediately followed by their 
liberation and disappearance from the court. During this brief transaction, and 
after Ram Hurry and his son had vanished, the child and her old relative seemed 
to be paralysed by some emotions whichI could not make out. They, however, 
rushed away, with an exclamation indicative of horror and amazement, and J saw 
av more of them. The court then lroke up, and I repaired to the quarters as- 


signed to me, which were near the ru ‘ned palace of the old Mussulman nabob, | instance, failed to be confirmed by the known talents and dispusitions of the 
Here I meditated on the | 


ewho had deserted it for a more moa w residence. 


| purpose. 
| 
ral men, who stripped her of her finery, and in their furious haste waited not to | 


| 
| and the prison-register confirmed his opinion that these two were most incorrigi- 


He narrated, after the garrulous fashion of the natives, the same circumstances 


| that it was repugnant to his feelings to rob a church. 


_ 
| eluded conviction. 
| 


spection. Dr. Gall lays much weight upon this visit, as a very great practical 


Dr. Gall immediately pointed out, as a general feature in one of the wards, 
an extraordinary development in the region of the head where the organ of theft 
is situated, and in fact every prisoner there wasa thief. Some children also, 
detained for theft, were then shown to him; and in them, too, the same organ 


was very prominent. In two of them, particularly, it was excessively large ; 


ble. In anotherroom, where the women were kept apart, he distinguished one 
dressed exactly like the others, occupied like them, and differing in no one thing 
but in the form of her head. ‘* For what reason is this woman here,” asked Gall, 
“ for her head announces no propensity to theft?’ The answer was, “ She is in- 
spectress of this room.’’ One prisoner had the organs of benevolence and of 
religion as strongly developed as those of theft and cunning; and his boast was, 
In aman named Fritze, 
detained for the murder of his wife, though his crime was not proved, the organs 
of cunning and firmness were fully developed ; and it was by these that he 
In Maschke, he found the organ of mechanical arts, together 
with the head very well organized in many respects ; and his crime was coining. 

In Troppe he saw the same organ. ‘This man was a shoemaker, who, without 
instruction, made clocks and watches, to gain a livelihood in his confinement. 
| On a nearer inspection, the organ of imitation was found to be large. ‘If this 

man had ever beennear a theatre,” said Gall, ‘* he would, in all probability, have 

turned actor.”” Troppe, astonished at the accuracy of this sentence, confessed 

that he had joined a company of strolling players for six months. His crime, 
| too, was having persouated a police officer to extort money. ‘The organs circum- 
| spection, prudence, foresight, were sadly deficient in Heisig, who, in a druken 
| fit, had stabbed his best friend. In some prisoners he found the organ of language, 

in others of colour, in others of mathematics; and his opinion, in no single 


individual. 


scene I had witnessed, and on the nat, e of the proceedings in which I had | Qn the 20th of April (continues the same anthor) the visit was made at Span- 
‘taken so prominent a part. I tried to f¢ *Isatisfied that I had executed my func- | dau, in presence of the privy counsellor Huteland, one of the most philosophic 
tions in a sufficient manner, but some lu ing doubts hung over me and torment- | physicians of his age, and of several official persons of similar respectability. 
ed me beyond description. I recalled to recollection the exact words which the | Four hundred and seventy heads were submitted toinspection. In every robber 
elder witness had used, with reference to the implication of Ram Hurry and his | the organ of theft was highly developed, accompanied by various other organs in 








son, and comparing their import with my cooler and more accurate reflection, 
as well as taking into account the ambiguous and cireumlocutory phrases in 
which the natives choose to convey their ideas, the notion forced itself upon me 
‘with & pertinacious tenacity, that I had misinterpreted the language, or rather the 
‘sentiments, of the old Hindoo, and had been the means of the escape from jus- 
lice of two atrocious criminals. I combated this most disagreeable reflection in 
‘the best way I could ; but all the reasoning I was able to bring to bear on it did 
not enable me to parry the home-thrusts which ever and anon were made by my 
conscience. At length, by the aid of coffee, the hookah, (smoke apparatus,) 
and aheavy dose of brandy and water, by way of night-cap, I got through the 
‘evening, waking the next morning to a full sense of the accuracy of my conduct, 
and a laughable feeling as to the nervousness which had caused me so much tor- 
ment the preceding night, and which I partly attributed to the excitement I had 
previously undergone. Something mysterious, however, in the conduct of my 


serdar bearer (the Indian valet de chambre) raised unpleasant feelings In My | infanticide, was presented to him among a band of robbers; but Gall imme- 
yesom, which I vanquished by ordering my palkee, and paying a visit to the offi- | diate ly called to Dr. Spurzheim to remark how in one organ her head resembled 


ars of the 
less evenings. 
On my return to my own quarters, on the evening of the fourth day after the 
trial, and just as I had slipped into an easy gown, cocked my legs on the table, 
after the most approved Bengalee fashion, and replenished my glass from the 
wmagnem of claret which flanked it, the serdar, who had been pulling the punkah 
tring (a fan suspended from the ceiling) in quietness for upwards of an heur, rose 
and softly went tothe verandah: he returned in one second, and with a smile 
‘which bordered on a sneer, said, in hisup-country language, ‘“* Wah hye, saheb !"’ 
{He's here, sir.) ‘“Kuon hye?” (Who's here ') 
exclaimed. ‘ Goluck lurka hye, saheb !”’ 





th N. I., in whose company I passed several jovial and thought- 


I instantly and in some doubt 
(The boy Goluck, sir.) Before I 


‘cowid well disengage myself from my awkward position, J observed the youth, who | 


‘had s0 recently stood in the dock, slowly and obsequiously approaching the spot 
‘where | sat with a basket of fruit, in which a magnificent pipe-apple was most 
conspicuous, in his hand; he laid it gently on the table, made a low salam, and 
simply saying in bad Hindoosthanee, “ Kootch phool hye, saheb,” (some fruit, 
sit,) retired before I had mustered ideas sufficient to comprehend what he was 
about. 

In his speed, however, to acquit himself dexterously of his errand he capsized 
a bettie full of English ink, which I had brought with me from Calcutta, not being 
able to write with the thick, gummy, and unctuous liquid used by the natives, and 
which differs in its materials from that made by us. Some portion of the contents 
defiled the lower edge of his white flowing dhota, (a muslin robe,) a glimpse of 
which caught my eye just as he vanished. On turning round, I perceived Munnoo, 
{my serdar.) had resumed his punkah string, and was dozily pulling it. I very 
geen retired to bed, without making any remark to him on the occurrence of the 
‘erening, and neglecting also tu look at the present of fruit which the boy Goluck 
hed brought. Indeed, | scarcely knew what to think of it; whether to look 
upon the gift as a trifling token of gratitude for his deliverance, such as even inno- 
cence itself might without prejudice offer; or as an earnest of some future 
oferiag—a contingency which I determined to guard against by ordering the 
sefiar to be privy to no more such nocturnal visits. The basket of fruit formed, 
mext morning, the chief ornament of my breakfast table, where it was stuck amid 
the usual accompaniments of coffee, toast, fried fish, rice, and dry curry. 


‘crown of the anana, which, witha feeling more allied to horror th 
i then discovered to be crammed with gold mohurs. The real history of the 
‘ransaction then rushed upon my mund with a force totally irresistible, 


t ; and the | Doctor’s attention, among the rest two boys (brothers,) who had the occipital 
K y with which 1 regarded the guilty tribute on my table was painful and | and basilar regions very predominant, and some of the individual organs in them 


altegether overpowering. I had wit enough, however, to conceal my sensations 


very large; combativeness, firmness and destructiveness, particularly so. On 
rom the khedmutgars, (Mussulman footmen,) who were in attendance, and who | f . 


fiackily were at too great a distance from me to be aware of the nature of my dis- 
agweery. despatched one of them for the serdar, who, 
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Idle- | 
mess rather than any wish to eat of it, prompted me to slice off the beautiful green 


anfany thing else, | 


with some reluctance 


the different individuals. In one, Dr. Gall perceived the organ of mathematics | 
strongly pronounced ; together with others, denoting skill in the mechanical arts. 
This man, Kunisch, had, in fact, committed several robberies, in which his dex- | 
terity had much assisted him, and his address was such, that he was entrusted | 
| with the care of the spinning-machines in the house of correction. Gall asked | 
| him whether he had any knowledge of calculation.—** Do you think I could put 
| together a piece of work like this, if I could not calculate the effects? An old | 
woman, in whose head theft, theosophy, and love of offspring, were the promi- | 
nent organs, confessed the justice of her punishment, and returned thanks to God | 
for having placed her in that establishment: for since her confinement, her | 
children, whom she herself could not have educated, had been sent to an orphan- 
house 
Albert, distinguished for his haughtiness to his fellow-prisoners, was an exam- 
ple of a stroug development of the organ of self-esteem. 


Regina Doering, an 


that of a servant of his at Vienna, a very excellent person in all other respects, 
but who delighted in killing animals. 
In Kunow, he found the orzan of music predominant ; and it appeared that all | 
the misfortunes of this person proceeded from having ruined himself by this, his 
ruling passion. Raps had the organs of theft, of murder, and of benevolence, 
highly developed. His crime was having robbed an old woman, around whose 
| neck he had fastened a rope with intent to strangle her, but having completed his 

robbery, an emotion of pity prompted him to return, and loosen the rope, by | 
| which act the life of the old woman was saved. Such is an extract of the nar- 
| tative of these celebrated visits to the prisons of Berlin and Spandau, which in 
| their day attracted much notice throughout Germany. 





Visit of Dr. Spurzheim, to the various Public Establishments in Hull, England. 
| It may be interesting to readers of this journal, to be informed of some of the 
visits he made to public establishments. ‘The first one was to a work-house, 
| which, like other places of the kind, contains the aged, the insane, the idiot, and 
the children of illicit love. Among the latter there were a boy and girl, who 
were s¢lected by Dr. Spurzheim for the extraordinary difference of their cerebal 
| organization. ‘The former had the frontal and sincipital regions very finely de- 
| veloped, giving the stamp of “nature's nobility” to him ; whilst the latter had an 
| organization quite the reverse ; the basilar and occipital regions presented a con- 
siderable predominance over the frontal and sincipital ; the cerebellum was of un- 
common size, and Dr. S. suggested that great care should be taken of her. But 
on the following day, when we went to take the models of these two individuals 
the house-surgeon informed us, that the girl had already indicated a lewdness of } 
manner, although she is only five years old! Her mother, we were told, was a 
| very low and depraved prostitute, and her repnted father equally immoral and 
worthless. This is a strong instance, said Dr. S. of the influence of propagation 
| manifesting itself in a most lamentable manner. 

Another day, Dr. S. devoted to examine the inmates of the Charity Hall, which 
contains, in men, women and children, above four hundred beings —The Doctor 
| selected two men, one with “mirthfulness” very large, and though in rags, his 

face seerned always “big with humour.” The second individual had with good 
| moral feelings, the organ of “ marvellousness” very large, and religious topics 
was his constant theme. At every hour of the day you might see him with his 
| Bible, endeavouring to find out the spiritual meaning. He told Dr. Spurzheim 
| **he had found the one thing needful, but he knew not another Christian in the 
house.” In the same place, five or six children more particularly struck the 














being asked what they would wish to be, each answered, “a butcher ;” and 


when further interrogated as to the reason why they made such a choice, they 
replied, “ they liked to kill.” 
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Dr. Spurzheim also visited the “ Refuge for the Insane,” attended by the 
medical gentlemen of the establishment, and others. Among the patients there 
were some Dr. S. pointed out with imperfect organizations, idiots from birth, 
fatuous persons, &c. which may be found in every asylum of the kind; but there 
were a few which the Doctor selected as worth taking casts from, being instan- 
ces of the aberration of the dominant feelings. One old woman with marvellous- 
ness very large! She fancies herself constantly troubled with “devils inthe 
head ;” she told us, that she had not only felt them, but frequently saw them, 
as they flew out of her head! and begged ‘some persons” might exorcise her of 
these infernal guests. Another individual, who became insane from the follow- 
ing circumstances, was one peculiarly interesting. He was a captain of a small 
sloop, and had a favourite son on board, who, whilst playing on the deck of the 
vessel, unfortunately fell overboard. Every means were used to save him, but 
without success. ‘Therefore, to obtain the body, he followed the direction of the 
tide as far as Grimeby, where the child was washed up, and some individuals at- 
tempted to catch him with grappling irons. ‘This circumstance su pained his 
philoprogenitiveness, adhesiveness, and benevolence, (all which are very large in 
him,) that he plunged into the water with his clothes on, and snatched his darling 
boy from it; but he was cold and covered with mud, death had already claimed 
him! When brought to the shore, he placed him onthe bank, and wiped the 
dirt from the child’s face ; afterwards he had a strong fit, and when he recovered 
from the shock, he soon lost his reason. What is remarkable pathologically, and 
in reference to Phrenology, he complained of violent pain at the posterior part of 
the brain at the seat of philoprogenenitiveness, &c. and was treated with local ap- 
plications. He is recovering. 

The last place visited by this great observer of our species was the town-gaol, 
where he inspected many prisoners: but on entering the felons’ side, his eye 
passed rapidly over the great number of them, but rested upon two or three in- 
dividuals, whom he inspected with magical rapidity and instantaneously seized 
the peculiarities of their characters, This facility was the most surprising ; 
and those who had a great quantity of hair on their head, he placed his hand or 
hands over his four regions, and his conclusions proved astonishingly correct. 

Among the prisoners there was one for trial, a most notorious swindler; his 
intellectual organs were well developed; but from the organ of veneration to 
self-esteem appeared a most uncommon absence of brain; it resembled a skull 
with a portion sliced off; but the basilar and occipital regions, particularly the 
former, was very broad at secretiveness and acquisitiveness. ‘The Doctor said 
of this man, ** You cannot believe what he says.” The turnkey replied, with an 
expression of surprise at Dr. Spurzheim’s sagacity, ‘* that he never met a greater 
liar; he had told him an unaccountable number of lies in less than twenty-four 
hours; “I had intended to ask you what you thought of him,” &c. 

Another individual, whom a worthy magistrate, that accompanied us, spoke of 
as one whose look and manner would deceive any body, but that he was a noto- 
rious thief! Dr. S. found him very large in imitation, secretiveness, firmness 
and self-esteem. ‘The latter combination induced him to make the remark, that 
this person would always be a leader, such individuals would never be subordi- 
nate; and this proved to be the fact. He had always been the head man in all 
schemes of plunder; and as a sheep-stealer, he was notorious, there being pre- 
sumptive proof that he had stolen and killed upwards of two hundred! I need 
not add that conscientiousness and cautiousness were both very defective. ‘The 
fourth and last was a boy who had expressed a wish that he might be enabled to 
commit many robberies, and after some years to be brought to condign punish- 
ment, and, when about to be launched into eternity, he might hear the crowds 
below him express with surprise, &c. ‘that he was the celebrated » whose 
deeds were so daring, &c. Love of approbation, secretiveness, and imitation, 
were extremely large in him, and the moral region defective. ‘ Should his 
career of crime not be put an end to, he would continue the thief; but, from his 
organization, he must be only a subordinate being ;" * for,” said Dr. S. ‘the or- 
gans of self-esteem and firmness are deficient in him.” 





—>— 
STEAM NAVIGATION, 
Treatise on Steam Navigation. By Robert Otway, Lieut. R.N., commanding 
his Majesty’s Steam Vessel, Echo. Svo. 1832. 

The introduction of steam-vessels, and their general adoption. have followed 
each other so rapidly, that the superior despatch, regularity and security of this 
new mode of conveyance are decidedly acknowledged. In such a vast innova- 
tion upon the former system of navigation, it is plain that there is much for the 
officer to learn, and there are but few teachers,—because, however the stable 
engine of a factory may admit of easy management, there is an additional know- 
ledge required for the floating one. We are, therefore, glad that Lieut. Otway 
has presented the service with this unassuming but clever practical treatise,— 
because it is just the one which was much wanted,—and its form and price are 
such as to place it in every one’s power. Called to the command of a steam- 
vessel, he dedicated his attention to the management of engines, boilers and 
furnaces ; and steering clear of theoretical disquisition, he clearly proves the 
truth of his title-page, by describing the various portions of the engine—the na- 
ture and properties of steaim—the manner of its introduction into the cylinders 


| —its condensation, and final discharge ; together with a general account of the 


operations of the engine-room. 

In enumerating the qualities which an officer ought to possess who would 
really command a steam-vessel, Lieut. Otway smiles at those gentlemen who 
think of making themselves mechanics for the purpose, by an apprenticeship at 
aforge. ‘ I have been led to this remark,” says he, “ from having heard of offi- 
cers who are actually at this moment wielding the sledge-hammer in certain fac- 
tories of celebrity in the steam-engine department.’’ ‘These remarks are pasti- 
cularly valuable in our approaching state towards a steam navy; and we have no 
doubt whatever that England will rise triumphant, as she always has done, in 
exemplifying the superiority of knowledge and tact to physical power. 

It is true, that numbers of our officers are apprehensive that France will be 
vastly beforehand with us in the equipment of steam war-ships; but there seems 
to be no solid ground for the alarm. With our extensive means and industry 
we can always build a dozen engines for every one that the French can put out 
of hand,—for the materials, the manufacture, the invention, are substantially our 
own. We suppose the croakers were as much deceived as was the French le- 
gislative body by the absurd rant of General Lamarque, as spouted before the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1829. ‘This gallant orator opened his speech by the ad- 
vice that, in the event of a war with England, the first object should be to attack 
her commerce at all points ; so thought Napoleon—a greater man that Lamarque. 
“Tf,” said the General, ‘‘ the attack directed against commerce should not be 
sufficient, the enemy must then be grappled with hand to hand, and for this— 
steam wil! afford the means” Ah, mon General! but how would you teach 
French sailors to grapple hand to hand with those of England! ‘ Naval tace- 
tics,” he continued, ‘* would be rendered useless. It wil! set aside the advantage 
of a windward position,—of breaking the line,—or doubling a line,—and of all 
these complicated evolutions, which, at Les Saintes, Aboukir, and Trafalgar, 
secured to our rivals triumphs which our mariners might otherwise have wrested 
from them.” The countrymen of Lamarque were much indebted to him for 
thus broadly acknowledging their naval inferiority; and it must have puzzled the 


| Deputies to recollect when or where the French seamen showed such inclination 


to our cutlasses, boarding-pikes, or other “ hand-to-hand” tricks. The peroration 
of the unhappy orator must be given in order to show what had “got his steam 
up” for the occasion ; “Ah! had not he, who from the heights of Boulogne so 
long threatened England, rejected the offers made to him for four years by the 
American Fulton, it would not have been as a captive that he would have visited 
the banks of the Thames. Other destinies would then have been reserved for 
the world; and had Providence, which has willed that France should be free, 
brought back amongst us the ancient race of our kings, they would not have re- 
turned with a foreign chief, who, stripping our museums, violating capitulations, 
trampling on eur national pride, proved to us, as Closterseven proved to our fa- 
thers, that the traditions of Punic faith had survived Carthage.” 

We must conclude our notice of Lieutenant Otway’s essay, by submitting his 
novel and interesting facts upon the boilers of steam-vessels :— 

“The greatest attention is imperatively necessary relative to the boilers. 
Whilst at sea they require to be blown off at regular intervals, in order to pre- 
vent any accumulation of salt or other sediment. ‘That is to say, where there 
are three boilers, for instance, one of them has to undergo this process within 
two hours ; then another; and the third within the sixth hour. The engine- 
room is attended by six men, in addition to the engineers and their apprentices ; 
four as stokers, and two as coal-trimmers : the four stokers relieve each other 
in succession at the end of every two hours, making two hours on and six hours 
off duty ; the coal-trimmers are at watch and watch for four hours each. During 
the watch of each successive relief this operation 1s performed, and one of the 
fires raked out, and the bars cleared of clinkers, &c. The ‘blowing off,’ which 
is a matter of the greftest moment, is thus done : before opening the cocks 0! 
the blow-pipes, care must be taken that the ‘ feed’ (the water destined to supp'Y 
the place of that blown off) is on the boiler*, and not only continued during the 
whole operation, but sufficiently long after the operation is completed to ensure 
the water in the boiler again attaining its proper height : that is, midway between 
the two guage-cocks (but previous to blowing off, the water should be run up 46 
high as the upper guage-cock). By taking this precaution, a sufficiency of coi 
water will be supplied to allay the ebullition caused whilst in a boiling state, and 
enable the engineer to ascertain the true guage of water. The valves of the 
blow-pipes are opened at the same time, when the steam within the boiler, by 
its pressure on the surface of the water, forces it from thence into the blow -pips od 
and through the ship’s bottom, carrying with it the sediment of the salt, &c., 





* This should never be altogether off, but a constant uniform supply, in aos oa 
tion to the evaporation, kept up, by regulating the valve of the feed-pipe accor 
ingly, 
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which the water, on being converted into steam, leaves behind, and is pre- 
cipitated to the bottom. But; in the performance of this duty, the nicest care 
is requisite ; and not more than six or eight inches depth of water should be 
suffered to escape, as the fire-flues, which lead through the centre of the boiler, 
and surrounded with water, might be left bare, in which case they would inevita- 
bly sustain damage of the most serious nature, from such exposure to the joint 
effects of fire-heat acting on the underside, and the pressure of steam on the 
upper. Such an exposure, if but for a few moments only, would effectually 
destroy the flues, and probably burst the boilers.”’ 

“The object, likewise, of ‘ blowing off’ is to free the boilers from the sediment 
which is constantly forming, and which, Jodging on the fire-flues and the bottom 
of the bvilers, would, if suffered to accumulate. not only corrode the iron, but 
likewise have a tendency to form itself into a succession of thick layers of a 
very calcareous substance, which would prevent the heat of the fire from pene- 
trating with suflicient force to keep the steam up: an increased consump- 
tion of coal would then foilow, with a view to effectuate the latter. Hence, 
a neglect of this highly important operation would lead to the progressive 
destruction of the boilers, and to a wasteful expenditure of fuel at the same 
time.” oe 

“ Where steam of a very superior elastic force is used, this accumulation Is | 
not so likely to take place, as under the influence of low-pressure steam ; be- 
cause there is not the same probability of the steam going down so low, as, by 
the admission of atmospheric air, to generate salt*. But independent of the 
above attention to the practice of clearing the boilers whilst the vessel is per- 
forming her voyage, as soon after ber arrival in port as the diminished heat of 
the boilers will admit of it, the sub-engineer should himself go into each in rota- 
tion, to examine most minutely, and see that every particle of this or any other 
sediment is carefully removed. ‘The boilers cannot be kept too clean, whether 
inside or outside. 

“That some of my brother-officers, in command of steam-vessels, may posst- 
bly have fallen under censure for a supposed neglect of this indispensable duty, 
I can readily imagine ; but, that such an imputation has not been merited, I feel 
-assured ; especially those who have had the conveyance of the mails to and 
from the Mediterranean ; and on them particularly would such imputation be 
most likely to fall, from the circumstance that, in a greater or less degree, an 
accumulation of the destructive sediment is always found in the boilers on their 
return to England. But, from my own personal experience, [ well know that 
steam-vessels so employed have too little time allowed them in the various ports 
they touch at, to admit of the proper examination of the engines, and the clean- | 
ing of the boilers; or for the discovery and repair of any hidden defect which 
may have arisen on the passage.” 











* “Dr. Ure, in his experiments for the discovery of the principles on which depend 
the formation of saline matter into crystaline masses, found that crystallizauion 1s 
effected by ‘ agitation’ solely, end not by the chemical, nor by the mechanical effect | 
of the surrounding air; and, certainly, the salts which are generated in the boilers 
would seem to corroborate this opinion.” | 


—~>—_ 
REJECTED ADDRESSES—NEW EDITION. 


We well remember the extraordinary sensation which the publication of this | 


work produced twenty years ago. ‘The whole town was in a hum of inquiry; | 
half the town was in doubt whether the various pieces were really written by 
their attributed authors, or were the clever imitations of some unknown prodigy. 
“And who is the author!”’ was the universal inquiry. ‘The book was read and 
re-read, and criticised, and admired, and rapidly flew through half a dozen edi- 
tions. Never was success more complete—and by some sagacious booksellers 
—more unexpected ! 

We have now before us the eighteenth edition of “* The Rejected Addresses ;”’ 
and it comes with an air of freshness—the imitations are so inimitable ; the de- 
scriptions so vivid ;—the refined satire so sharp—as if it had been published only 
yesterday. 

This new edition is rendered more valuable by interesting notes which the au- 
thors have added to the various pieces; but it’s chief attraction is the preface ; 
—a morsel of literary anecdote. 

Although our space is precious, we cannot refuse to our readers the gratifica- 
tion of this preface entire :— 

‘* Urged foward by hurry, and trusting to chance, two very bad coadjutors in 
any enterprise, we at length congratulated ourselves on having completed our task 
in time to have it printed and published by the opening of the theatre. But, alas ! 
our difficulties, so far from being surmounted, seemed only to be beginning 
Strangers to the arcana of the booksellers’ trade, and unacquainted with their | 
almostinvincible objection to single volumes of low price, especially when ten- 
dered by writers who have acquired no previous name, we little anticipated that 
they would refuse to publish our ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ even although we asked 
mothing for the copyright. Such, however, proved to be the ease. Our maro- 
script was perused and sent back to us by several of the most eminent publishers 
Well do we remember betaking ourselves to one of the craft in Bond-street, 
whom we foundin a back parlour, with his gouty leg propped upon a cushion, 
fin spite of which warning he diluted his luncheon with frequent glasses of Ma- 
deira. ‘What have you already written?’ was his first question, an interroga- | 
tory to which we had been subjected in almost every instance. ‘ Nothing by 
which we can be known.’ ‘ThenI am afraid to undertake the publication.’ 
We presumed timidly to suggest that every writer must have a beginning, and 
that to refuse to publish for him until he had acquired a name, was to imitate a 
sapient mother who cautioned her son against going into the water until he could 
swim. ‘An old joke—a regular Joe!’ exclaimed our companion, tossing off ano- 
ther bumper. ‘Still older than Joe Miller,’ was our reply ; ‘ for, if we mistake 


not, it is the very first anecdote in the facetiw of Hierocles.’ * Ha, Sirs!’ re- | 


sumed the bibliopolist, ‘ you are learned, are you’ So, soh! Well, leave your 
manuscript with me; [ will look it over to-night, and give you an answer to- 
morrow.’ Punctual as the clock we presented ourselves at his door on the fol- 
lowing morning, when our papers were returned to us with the observation— 
«These trifles are really not. deficient in smartness ; but they will never do— 
never. ‘They would not pay for advertising, and without it [ should not sell fifty 
copies.” 

‘This was discouraging enough. If the most experienced publishers feared 
‘to be out of pocket by the work, it was manifest, a fordiori, that its writers ran @ 
risk of being still more heavy losers, shou!d they undertake the publication on 
their own account. We had no objection to raise a laugh at the expense of 
others; but todo it at our own cost, uncertain as we were to what extent we 

might be involved, had never entered into our contemplation. In this dilemma, 
our ‘ Addresses,’ now in every sense rejected, might probably have. never seen 
the light, had not some good angel whispered us to betake ourselves to Mr. John 
Miller, a dramatic publisher, then residing in Bow-street, Covent Garden. No 
sooner had this gentleman looked over our manuscript, than he immediately of- 
fered to take upon himself all the risk of publication, and to give us half the pro- 
fits, should there be any ; a liberal proposition, with which we gladly closed. So 
rapid and decided was its success, at which none were more feignedly astonished 


than its authors, that Mr. Miller advised us to collect some ‘Imitations of Ho- | 
race,’ which had appeared anonymously in the ‘Monthly Mirror,’ offering to | 


publish them upon the same terms. We did so accordingly ; and as new edi- 
tions of the * Rejected Addresses” were called for in quick succession, we were 
shortly enabled to sell our half copyright in the two works to Mr. Miller, for 
£1,000!! We have entered upon this unimportant detail, not to gratify any 
vanity of our own, but to encourage such literary beginners as may be placed in 
similar circumstances ; as well as to impress upon publishers the propriety of 
giving more consideration to the possible merit of the works submitted to them, 
than to the mere magic of a name. 

“To the credit of the genus irritabile be it recorded, that not one of those 

whom we had parodied or burlesqued ever betrayed the least soreness on the oc- 
casion, or refuse to join in the laugh that we had occasioned. With most of 
them we subsequently formed acquaintanceship ; while some honoured us with 
an intimacy which still continues, where it has not been severed by the rude 
hand of death. Alas! it is painful to reflect, that of the twelve writers whom 
we presumed to imitate, five are now no more ; the list of the deceased being 
unhappily swelled by the most illustrious of all, clarum et venerabile nomen of 
Sir Walter Scott! From that distinguished writer, whose transcendant 
‘talents were only to be equalled by his virtues and his amiability, we received fa- 
vours und notice, both public and private, which it will be difficult to forget, be- 
cause we had not the smallest claim upon his kindness. ‘I certainly must have 
written this myself!” said that fine-tempered man to one of the authors, pointing 
‘to the description of the Fire, although | forget upon what occasion.’ Lydia 
White, a literary lady, who was prone to feed the lions of the day, invited one of 
us to dinner ; but, recollecting afterwards that William Spencer formed one of 
the party, wrote to the latter to put him off; telling him that a man was to be at 
her table whom he ‘ would not like to meet.’ « Pray who is this whom I should 
not like to meet?” inquired the poet. ‘Oh!’ answered the lady, ‘one of those 
men who have made that shameful attack upon you !’ * The very man upon earth 
I should like to know !’ rejoined the lively and careless bard. The two individu- 
als accordingly met, and have continued fast friends ever since. Lord Byron, 
too, wrote thus to Murray from Italy—' Tell him we forgive him, were he twenty 
times our satirist.’ 


‘It may not be amiss to notice, in this place, one criticism of a Leicester- | 


shire clergyman, which may be pronounced unique. “J do not see why they 
should have been rejected,’ observed the matter-of-fact annotator; ‘I think 
some of them very good!’ Upon the whole, few have been the instances, in 
the acrimonious history of literature, where a malicious pleasantry like the 
“ Rejected Addresses’”—which the parties ridiculed might well consider more 
‘@nnoying than a direct satire—instead of being met by querulous bitterness or 


| posed in him.” 





petulant retaliat on, has ,rocured for its authors the acquaintance, or conciliated 
the good-will, of taose wi.om they had the most audaciously burlesqued.” 


—~>—_ 


Suntmiary. 


Mr. Ellice, the new Secretary at War, is as unremitting in the performance of | 


the arduous duties of his present post, as he was in the discharge of those which | 
belonged to him when he was Secretary of the Treasury. His son, who acts as | 
private secretary, is a young man of considerable talent, and of an excellent dis- 
position. Mr. Ellice, jun. commenced his business career as an assistant to his 
father’s secretary at the Treasury. He subsequently went out to St. Peters- 
burgh with Lord Durham; and, if his father had not again accepted office, was 
to have gone to Canada, as agent to, and superintendent of the extensive pro- 
perty possessed by Mr. Ellice in that part of the globe. 

A Novel Sentence.—* Friday, at one o'clock, this unfortunate man underwent 
the extreme sentence of the law, fer an attempt to assassinate Messrs. Rosen- | 
grave pursuant to his sentence at our last assizes.” Galway Advertiser.—The | 
meinbers of this period hang strangely together. Who ever heard of a man 
being sentenced to attempt assassination before ! 

A New Loan.—* I say, Jack,” shouted a Smithfield drover the other day to 
his pal ** these cursed sneep vont move in this weather, lend us a bark of your 
dog, will you—blow ‘em.” 

The Regent's Park.—The projected alterations in the eastern portion of the | 
park are now rapidly advancing towards completion, and it is expected, in the 
course of a few months, that the whole will be in 4 sufficiently forward state to 
admit of its being thrown open togthe public, under the necessary restrictions to 
prevent the admission of improper persons. Extensive shrubberies have been 
formed, which greatly enhance the beauty of the different prospects, while 
serpentine walks intersect them at various points. ‘The grand carriage drive and 
ride, in a line with Portland place, and which will cross the outer circle of the 
park to the Zoological Gardens, are already formed, and a considerable portion 
of it gravelled, the avenues of trees on each side, extending the whole length of 
the way, are planted in a similar manner to those in the mall in St. James's park. 
The archery ground opposite to York-terrace is also proceeding with all possible 
despatch, and the ornamental piece of water has been diverted from its original 
course to add to the picturesque effect of the scene. 





A Safe Promise.-—Mr. O'Dwyer, the Member for Drogheda, told the company 
at a public dinner in Dublin, on Saturday, that ‘ he had promised his constituents 
to return to them with as pure a brogue, as when he received the trust they re- | 
If there are pledges more easy to be kept than broken, this is 
one of them. 

Advancing Backwards.—If Mr. Lamb had vacated his seat for Dungarvan, 
by taking the office of Irish Secretary, Mr. Galwey, now Member for Water- 
ford county, would have accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, and become a candi- 
date for the bvrough. Such, at least, was the announcement of his friends. 

At the grand banquet given by their Majesties yesterday week to the Duke of 
Orleans, a state service, of Worcester porcelain, was displayed for the first 


}time. Ithasa Royal blue ground, with the Royal arms in full in the centre with 


mantling, &c., surrounded by the insignia of six different orders of knighthood, 
> @ 5 


viz., the Garter, the Guelphic or Hanoverian, St. Patrick, St. Michael or the | 


lonian Isles, the Thistle or St. Andrew, and the Bath, on a ground of straw or 
buff colour. ‘The whole in panels of superb embossed and chased gold scrolls 
and imitation of pearls 

The opera of the Devil's Bridge has been performed at Drury Lane Theatre, 
for the purpose of introducing Madame Malibran in Braham’s character—the 
Count Belino. 

We understand that the members of the Garrick Club have some intention 
of becoming the purchasers of Mr. Matthews’ valuable collection of theatrical 
pictures. A few of the members have offered to subscribe £109, and several 
£50 each ; we hope this example will be followed by all the members, according 
totheir means The sum required is between two and three thousand pounds; 
about £5 from each member would be sufficient to complete the purchase, there 
being between four and five hundred members. 


Arnal, the Parisian Liston, is just now drawing immense audiences, by a cari- | 
cature of a heroof the ‘ Convulsive School ;""—a ** Dandy a la Peau de Cha- | 


grim! 


Mademoiselle Mars is not, as it has been promised, likely tu visit England. 
She cannot be spared from her new part of Clarissa Harlowe. 

The Nublemer and Gentlemen's Catch Club decided their annual prize of 20 
guineas for the best glee on Tuesday. The candidates were Messrs. Walmes- 
ley, I’. Cook, Goss, and Hawes. The prize was awarded to the first-named 
gentleman, by a majority of one vote only. Lord Seagrave and Sir G. Warren- 
der presided 


A Correspondent observes—** The sum accumulated by Paganini in this coun- | 


try, amounts to more than £20,000. His personal expenditure is very small, 
and it is understood that he is already in possession of a fortune of more than 
£60,000 which he is desirous of making £89,000 before his retirement. 

All the theatres in Paris which still receive assistance from the government, 
are to undergo revision with a view of ascertaining what amount of saving can 
be effected. Louis Philippe himself takes great interest in these matters, and 
devotes a considerable portion of his time to them 
with Dr. Bowring, in Paris, whilst deploring the cares and anxieties of royalty, 
he said, “ Ah Doctor, you cannot imagine how much my time is taken up with 
matters which would appear of very little importance to you, but which are 
really important here. ‘The theatres, for instance, demand an immense portion 
of my time. They are more difficult to manage than affairs of state."’ 

It is said by a gentleman, thoroughly conversant with the subject, that there 

are not at this moment in the United Kingdom, ten theatres clearing their ex- 
| penses ; and that 24 years ago, the manager of one circuit was making more 
profit than isnow made by all the theatres still profitable out of London. In 
London, the only theatres which are really profitable, are the Adelphi (in the 
winter season) and the Olympic, under the management of Madame Vestris. 
Astley’s has been a very lucrative concern, but it has fallen off materially. 

Mr. Bunn, the manager of Drury Lane theatre, has taken Covent Garden 
theatre, which he intends to open in the course of the ensuing week. 

Mademoiselle Taglioni has entered into an engagement with the manager of 
the Dublin theatre. She is to have £1000 for eight nights. 

Abilities. —In Ireland, where ‘talents’ are as plenty as potatoes, one does 
not wonder to see such an advertisement as this, which appeared last week in 
the Dublin Evening Mail:—** Wanted a herd and butcher for a Nobleman’s 
establishment inthe country. He will require to have the best abitities in every 
respect.” But a London Morning Paper, of the lastof May, out-talents them- 
selves. Evce signum—* Wanted for the wine and spirit trade, a gentleman of 
profound integrity and universal ability, who perfectly understands the rudiments 
of travelling.’ Who weuld have expected such a flourish, in a nation of shop- 
keepers, about a bag-man for hawking half-pint samples of gin from one public- 
house to another ! 


MEDITATIONS FOR MAY-DAY. 
By Sir Morgan O'Doherty, Bart. 

Delighted am I to behold the first volume of the new series of Sir Walter's 
poetry! Delighted—as it proves that a demand still exists, and—if I may trust 
the concurrent gossip of all the booksellers’ shops which I have visited—a very 
great demand, for the most spirit-stirring poet of the day. 

Here, then, I have the commencement of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 


horizon. 


as I do the most important affairs of my life. 
1 


I remember the day I first read those ballads with as keen a vividness 
Indeed, there are few of us now 


lier days—but must recollect the poems of Scott as epochs in our mental history 
Such poetry will never come tous again. The rising generation may have poets 
of their own, (thougi I do not see them; nor do I expect, with Barry Cornwall, 
in his preface to his pretty volume of Songs, that “ le printemps reviendra,”’ at 
least in any great hurry); but if they have, they are dumb and tuneless to us, 
whose hair is inclined to the present ministry — 

Whose whiskers have turned, 

Though once rosy they burnt— 

What a terrible turn for our whiskers—to Grey! 
No—there is no use talking about it—Scott was the poet of the war. He 

stirred our blood as with the sound of a trumpet; and nobody has since awaken- 


ed that “dread horn,” nor will again, until England is doing battle—as she was, | 


boy, when I wasa lad, and a stripling, and a youth—with the whole world 

| I say there is not a man among us who could not tell you stories of his first 
reading of Scott. I have many atale of my own; but I prefer telling one of 
Sir Adam Ferguson's. It may be known, from history and regimental colours, 
that we were w arring once on a time— 

“In our hot youth, when George the Third was king”— 

in the Peninsula, and that something like fighting went forward on occasion— 
and among the fights, not the least glorious was that of Albuera, won by Lord 
Beresford, contrary to all the arguments of Colonel Napier, who proves that his 
lordship was defeated. The French, to be sure, were of a different opinion, for 


| they ran away, leaving the field and a great many good fellows of their own stiff | 


| and stark upon it; which shows satisfactorily that they had not studied the ex- 
| cellent work of Col. Napier withdue attention. Well, in that battle was Adam 


In one of his conversations | 


the first fuel of that great blaze of genius which so long illuminated our literary | 


waxing towards the ‘‘ sere and yellow leaf’—who have passed the “mezzo cam- | 
min’ della nostra vita’—if we have had any taste for literature at all in our ear- | 


ee 

Ferguson, then a captain in—I forget what regiment ; and he, on the morning of 
the fight, had received acopy of the Lady of the Lake, sent him by the author 

his old, and, to the last, his attached friend. Sir Adam had begun to read the 
book, when the attack of the Polish lancers commenced, and he was obliged to 
attend to a combat more personally pressing than the adventures of “the stag 
who at morn had drunk his fill.” After a short time his regiment halted under 
sume cover—perhaps a wall—perhaps a hedge—perhaps a mound—and there. 

under a canopy of bullets, while the firing and charging of the French were 
going forward fast and furious, Sir Adam read, to a large circle of congregated 
soldiers, (officers, my dear fellow, were soldiers in those days, whatever they may 
be now,) the Lady of the Lake. There is a situation for you! The poetry of 


| Scott recited to the hoarse music of the musket and the cannon, and the clinking 


treble of the clashing sabre and bayonet. No—not bayonet; for the French 
never gave us an Opportunity of hearing our bayonets ring against theirs. 

I have often wished that Davie Wilkie would paint a picture on this subject. 
The reading of the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo by the Chelsea Pension- 
ers has been made immortal under his hands. What does he think of the Read- 
ing of the Lady of the Lake to the Fiftieth—the old dirty half hundred—under 
the fire of Albuera '— * . . . 
— Frazer's Magazine for May. 


—=— 
NIGHTS AT MESS. 

Such a set of fellows as the —th Dragoons, I never met with in the whole 
course of my life. ‘Talk of friendliness and hospitality! they would beat old 
Solomon, who had a table that stretched from one end of Palestine to the other. 
(heir invitations are not given for certain dinners on certain days, but for weeks 
and mouths. ‘* There now, that’s a good fellow, you'll dine with us till Christ- 
mas; we've got a new messinan, and the claret is fresh from Dublin.” I ac- 
cepted the invitation, and intend paying it off by instalments of a week ata time $ 
—no constitution could stand their hospitality for a longer period without a little 
pn I Ke end resting oO ny oars, and getting quit of a slight unsteadiness 
of the hand in the mornings, which made the eating of <¢ “gg as di 
achievement as any of the ~~ i of Hercules. In about a nett ‘hall be oat 
to another visit, but in the meantime I will just take a little memorandum of what 
occurred while I remained with them, by way of keeping their memory green in 
my soul. The first day nothing remarkable occurred during diner. The colo- 
nel was in the chair, and a jollier-looking president it has never been my luck to 
meet with. Large, soldierly, and somewhat bloated, he formed a famous combi- 
nation of the Bacchus subduing lions and conquering India, and the saiaz Bac- 
chus leering into a flagon and bestriding a cask. J am bound to confess, that the 
latter part of this resemblance is suggested to me by the sign post of this very 
decent hostel in which I write, where a prodigious man, without any particular 
superfluity of costume, is represented sitting on a puncheon of vast size, with a 
face so red, so round, so redolent of mirth, and with such a glance of irresistible 
whim in his eye—TI'll bet a hundred to one the painter of that sign has had the 
honour of an interview with the gallant Colonel O’Looney. There never was a 
man more popular in a regiment. On parade or at mess he was equally at home. 
Not one of those mere boon companions who swallow potations pottle-deep, and 

| are fit fur nothing else, but a man armed at all points, one who “ the division of 
| a battle knows,”’ as we!l as the flavour of a vintage. He seemed somewhere 
about fifty years of age, with a considerable affectation of the youth about him. 
The baldness of his crown was scrupulons'y concealed by combing the long 
straggling side locks over it; and his a!lusions were extremely frequent to those 
infernal helmets which turned a man’s hair grey in the very prime of boyhood. 
He had never left the regiment, but gradually climbed his way up from a humble 
cornetcy to his present lofty rank, without however losing the gaiety which had 
made him so much liked and courted in the first years of his noviciate. Such was 
the colonel when I saw him ten daysago presiding at mess. His tones were deli- 
cious to listento. The music of five hundred Irishmen distilled into one glo- 
rious brogue, would give but a faint idea of his fine rich Tipperary,—and all so 
softened by the inimitable good-nature of his expression!'—Upon my honour, a 
story, without his voice to tell it with, loses almost all its value. When the 
bottles began their round, the usual hubbub commenced; but after one or two 
routine bumpers, my altention was attracted by a conversation at the foot of the 
table. 

** Faith an’ yese quite right,’’ said the Colonel in answer to some observation. 
‘There's a stark-staring scarcity of the commodity. Here have we been sta- 
tioned now inthis city of York for six weeks, and divil a young fellow of us all 
| has picked up an heiress yet. Now, mind me, when I was here about thirty years 
| ago, it wasa very different story. We had something or other to laugh at every 
| day in the way of the ladies,—either a start off to Gretna Green, or a duel, or a 

horse-whipping. But now, by the sow! of me, there's no sort of amusement to 
be had at all.”’ . 

*' Pray, Colonel, are there any heiresses in this neighbourhood at present?” 

| drawled forth a young cornet 

** Faith, surely,”’ replied the Colonel, “ ye ought to be on the lookout for that 
yourself. I've enough to do to pick up information on my own account.” 

‘*T merely wanted to benefit a little by your experience,” rejoined the other. 

* Exparience ! is it ¢hat ye’re wanting! Well, [ll just tell you a bit of a 
sacret. That same exparience is the very divil in a man’s way when he thinks of 
doing the civil thing to a young lady that has the misfortune to be rich. Young 
fellows like you are trusted by guardians and mothers, and cattle of that sort, 
| and even by the damsel herself, because they see no danger in a youth with so 
| little exparience. I found it so myself when I joined the regiment first. Never 
| was known such a set of fine frank open-harted ecreturs as I found all the young 
| darlings at every party I went to. No shyness, no fears, no hurrying away at 
my approach in case I should ask them to dance with me ; but now that I have 
had about thirty years of this same practice in the art of courtship, there’s no 
such thing as getting near the sweet creturs even to whisper a word. Every 
mother's son—daughter I mane—of them, gets away as soon as possible from 
such a dangerous divil as a young fellow with so many years exparience. Mothers 
and aunts throw themselves into the gap to cover their retreat, and lug me off to 
the card table that they may keep their eyes on me all the night. Och, when we 

were stationed here in the glorious eighteen hundred, mothers and aunts 
never troubled their heads about such a sweet little inexparienced lambkin as I 
was 

“ But you were talking of heiresses, Colonel,” said the cornet, hiding a laugh 
at the jolly commander's attributing the change which he perceived in the re- 
ception he met with from the ladies to any thing rather than its right cause, 
‘** you were talking of heiresses, were there many of them in this neighbourhood 
at that time ?” 

“Och, plinty ; they either were or pretended to be ; so the honour of carry- 
ing them off was all the same, ye know. Whenever an officer got three days’ 
leave of absence, he was sure to bring back a wife with hin; the postillions on 
the north road grew as rich as nabobs, and their horses as thin as lathes: all 
that a girl had to do was to say she was an heiress ; nobody ever asked her what 
it was of; whether an estate or a lawsuit—off she was to the ould blacksmith 
before the week was out, and married as fast and sure as her mother. Then 
came the cream of the joke, for there was always some insolent brother, or 
| cousin, or discarded sweetheart, to shoot immediately on your return, so that the 
fun lasted very often as long as the honeymoon?” 

** And how many of the officers were lucky enough to get married ?”’ 

* Och, every one of them, I tell ye, except myself and Jack O'Farrell. Did 
I ever tell ye how nearly owld Jack and I were buckled?” 

«“ No, Colonel,” cried a great many voices, * let us hear.” 

“ Gintly, my lads, gintly. [I tell ye first of my friend Jack. I'll take a little 
| time to think of it before I tell ye my own adventure.” Here the Colonel sigh- 
| ed, and said something about agonized feelings and breaking hearts, which con- 
| trasted so ridiculously with his hilarious countenance and Herculean figure, that 
we could not avoid bursting into a very hearty laugh. The Colonel, after ap- 
pearing a little discomposed, for I believe he considers himself no contemptible 
| performer in the art of pathetic story-telling, joined in our laugh, tossed off a 
bumper and began 

‘* Well,—Jack O'Farrell was the most gallant-looking fellow I ever saw— 
great red whiskers, shoulders like the side of a house, bright fiery eyes, and a 
gash froma shillelah across his bross, that made him look a handsome copy of 
the divil, as a soldier should. {fe was a Galway man, the best tempered fellow 
that ever was seen in the wor'!d, and had been out five times before he was 
twenty. One of them was with his uncle fighting Dick Callaghan of Oonamor- 
lich, (he was shot afterwards by Sir Niel Flanagan in the Thirteen Acres ;) so, 
said Jack—' I only took him in the shoulder, for it’s unchristian to kill one’s re- 
lations.” Jack came across, and joined us in this very town. In a moment he 
| won every heart at the mess-table; he drank four bottles of claret, thirteen 
| glasses of brandy and water, and smoked two-and-twenty cigars ; and then saw 

the chaplain safe to his lodgings, as if he had been his brother; it did us all 
good to see such a steady fellow. Well, just at this time, we were in the heart 
of running away with the women, fighting the men, and playing the divil entirely ; 
and Jack resolved to be equal with the best of us. There was to be a ball, a 
public ball of some sort or other at the County Hall, and I saw my friend Jack 
particularly busy in making his preparations. He packed up his carpet bag, 
dressing-case, and a brace of horse-pistols, and having got a week’s leave of 
absence the day before the dance. ‘And what's all this you're doing, Jack?” 
said I. Now, my lads, I’ve been se long away from owld Ireland, and rattled so 
much about the world, that I’ve lost the Irish intirely, or I would try to give you 
an imitation of Jach’s brogue, but that’s impossible for a tongue that has the 
trick of the English.” 

The Colonel luckily did not remark how some of us were amused with this 

| apology, for not being able to speak like an Irishman, and went on— 
| “ An’ what’s all this you're doing, Jack !” said 1 
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“ Doin’? an’ what should I be doin’!” says he, “ but puttin’ up my weddin’ 

nts ?” 

“ Your wedding?” says I ; 

“ Faith, an’ I hope so,” says he ; 
©’ the world?” holding up a beautiful coloured 
and thumb. 

“ And who is the lady, you sowl '” 

« How the divil should I kuow !” said Jack. ‘TI haven't seen her, nor asked 
her yet ; but I suppose there'll be plenty at this ball. I’m gom’ to have a post- 
chaise at the door, an’ I'll bet ye I'll shew ye Mrs. Cornet O'Farrell before ye’re 
a week owlder.”’ ; , 

“Done,” and ‘done!’ we said; and it was a wager. 

Jack and I went into the ball-room together. 

“] wonder if Mrs. John O'Farrell is here,” said Jack, as he looked round 
among the ladies. 

“Faith,” said I, “ it’s not for me to answer ye; ye had better ask them; 
but I truly hope Mrs. Cornet O'Looney is not in this collection, for such a set of 
scare-crows I never,— 

— Ooch, ullaloo, man, hold your tongue; it’s not for the beauty of them 
one cares, but just the fame of the thing, to have carried off an heiress; and an 
heiress Mrs. O’Farrall must be, that’s a sure case ; for ye see, barrin’ my pay 
and a small trifle I owe my creditors besides, I shall have nothing to support the 
young O’Farrels, let alone the wife and the maid.” 

Just at this time arich owld sugar merchant, with a whole posse of daughters, 
and other ladies, came bustling into the room 

“There now, Jack,” said I, “now's your time.—Here comes owld Fusby the 
sugar merchant from London, and half a dozen heiresses pinned to his apron. 
Off withye man. Ye can't go wrong ; take the very first that will have ye. I 
tell ye, he’s rich enough to cover the bog of Allan with melted gold.” 

“Then he’s just the sort of fellow I want—so, wi’ ye’r lave, I'll go and du the 
needful to the tall young woman in blue. If he gives her only a thousand foot, 
she'll be a very comfortable companion in a post-chaise.” 

Jack was introduced in all due form, and in a minute was capering away in the 
middle of the floor as if he were stamping hay; and thinking all the time of the 
chariot at the door and Gretna Green. His partner seemed very much pleased 
with his attentions. She simpered and curtised to all Jack's pretty speeches, 
and I began to be rather alarmed about the bet. She was very tall, very muscu- 
Jar-looking and strong, and seemed a good dozen of years older than the enrap- 
tured Jack. If she had been twenty years older than his mother it would have 
been all the same, pr¢ vided she had been an heiress, for at that time, as I tell 
ye, we were the only two bachelors left who had not picked up a wife with pro- 
digious reputations for money, and Jack was determined to leave me behind in 
the race. After he had danced with her four or five different sets, he came up 
to me in raptures, ‘‘Isr’t she a dear sweet sowl!” said Jack, “‘ and such a 
mowld for grenadiers! She's a Scotchwoman too, and that’s next door to an 
Trishman anhow.” 

“If she’s a Scotchwoman,” said I, ‘* you must be sure of your ground—they 
haven’t so many heiresses among the hills as in the fat fields of England. What's 
her name ?” 

“There now,” said he, slapping his leg, *‘ ain't I a pretty fellow! 
with her half the night, and niver asked her what her name is. I'll go and ask 
her this moment.” And accordingly he marched up to her once more, and carried 
her off in triumph as his partner. 

“Pray, Madam, may I make so bowld,” he began, ‘as to ask you what yer 
name may be—for owld Mr. Fusby spakes so much wi’ the root of his tongue 
that I can’t understand a word he would mintion.” 

“My name,” replied the lady, ‘“‘is Miss Sibella M’Scrae of Glen Buckie and 
Ben Scart.” 

‘- And a very pretty name too, upon my honour,” said Jack ; “ what size may 
Glen Buckie be !—you'll excuse me.” 

“Oo, in our family we never can tell toa mile or twa what the size of ony o° 
the estates may be—but I believe it’s about seventy-five thousand acres of land, 
besides the four lakes and the river.” 

“ Seventy-five—thousand did ye say?’ exclaimed Jack, quite overcome by his 
good fortune ; ‘“‘and I hope yer family’s well, ma’am. How did ye lave all yer 
brother's and sisters *”’ 

“‘T haena got ony brothers, and my sisters are pretty weel, I thank you.” 

“ An I’m very glad to hear that. Do ye happen to know what my name is? 
Iam John O’Farrel Esy., of Ballynamora, in the county of Galway, of a very 
ancient family—and what d'ye think of the name, ma’am ?” . 

‘Oo, it just seems a very pretty name.” 

“Do ye raelly think so? An’ how would ye like to have it yourself?” 

“T think it would just do as well as ony other.” 

“Och then, my dear Miss M’Scrae, you're just the sort of cratur I wanted— 
T’ve a post-chaise at the door.” 

“Tndeed 7” 

“Yes, indeed, my charmer, anda pair of pistols in it too.” 

“Indeed?” again replied the lady, looking very conscious all the time. 

“ Aye! and a sweetheart in this ball room that will go off with me to Gretna 
Green this moment.” 

“ Dear me—and wha is the happy leddy?” 

“ And who the divil should it be, but just your own self, Miss Sibella 
M’Scrae ?” 

“Me, sir!” said the lady, endeavouring to blush; “are you serious? 
should na trifle wi’ a young lass’s feelings.” 

“ The divil take all thrifles of the sort—I’m sarious, my darling, and I'll prove 
it—will ye go off with me this instant ?” 

“‘ Wad we no better wail till we've had the supper, sir? 
for’t in the ticket.” 

« Faith, an’ there’s some sinse in that: and will you be riddy the moment 
after *” 

The lady blushed, and looked her consent, and Jack was in raptures all the 
time of supper, meditating on the four lakes and the river and the seventy-five 
thousand acres of land. Supper at last was ended, and a new dance was form- 
ed. Jack, who had by no means neglected either the champaign or his partner, 
whispered into her ear, ‘‘ Are you all ready now, my sweet Sibella? the horses 
must be tired waiting.” 

“ Weel, since ye insist upon't, I’m all ready enough—only my shawl is in the 
leddy’s robing room.” 

“Ts it, faith?” said Jack; “then I'l! go for it this moment.” He was back 
with the speed of lightning, threw a shawl over her shoulders, and without at- 
tracting any observation, handed her down stairs into the post-chaise, jumped in 
after her, and rattled off as fast as the horses could gallop. 

Soon after this the old sugar merchant and all his train prepared to take their 
departure. I waited to hand them to their carriage, but the little fat old woman, 
his wife, came rushing into the room, kicking up such a terrible dust—** Och!” 
cried she—‘ Oh dear! oh dear! Somebody has taken off my shawl—real Ingy 
—worth eighty guineas every shilling—there’s a thief in the room !—-only 
think !” 

Every thing was thrown into the greatest cenfusion ; some of the ladies faint- 
ed, and ye niver saw such an uproar in yer lives. At last it was discovered, 
when every lady had taken her own shawl, that the only one unclaimed was that 
which had been worn by Miss Sibella M’Scrae. That lady herself was nowhere 
to be found ; search was made for her every where in vain. ‘The little old wo- 
man stormed as if she was practising for bedlam. 

“This comes,” she cried, ‘of having beggarly Scotch governesses that wear 
catton shawls. I've suspected she would come to no good ever since she has 
been so intimate with the potticary's boy.” 

“¢ Potticary’s boy !’ thought I, ‘faith, this is beyond a joke entirely—I must 
be after Jack ;’soI slipt away from the confusiun, got into a post chaise and four, 
‘and set off in pursuit of O’Farrel, hoping to overtake him in time to save him 
from marrying an heiress without a penny, who wore nothing but cotton shawls. 

Inthe meantime, information had been yiven that the lady was seen stepping 
into a post chaise, accompanied by a tall man in a cloak, with very red whiskers 
—‘Oh, pursue them! pursue them!’ cried Mrs. Fusby—‘ the wretch has stolen 
my Ingy shawl, and gone off with the potticary’s boy—I know him by the de- 
scription—his hair is as red and coarse as unrefined at two pence a pound.’ No- 
thing would satisfy her rage but instantly giving chase. A magistrate was dis- 
tarbed from his slumbers, an information of the robbery laid before him, and in 
a very short time a couple of constables were scouring duwn the road with a 
warrant to apprehend the suspected delinquents. 

be Here were we all tearing along—Jack and his lady—myself—and the two 
thief-takers,—never was there such a race in the memory of man. I found I 
was gaining on the lovers every stage, and when I got to a village on this side 
of Durham, I found I had overshot my mark, and actually got before them. I 
discovered that there were two roads to the place, and that as it was the only 
point for miles and miles where they could change horses, they must come to it 
by the longer road, which it seemed they must have taken. Being quite satisfied 
with this, I ordered myself a comfortable breakfast, and patiently waited their 
arrival. I had laid an embargo on all the horses, so J was certain they could 
not geton without my knowledge. Just as I was sitting down to my stewed 
fowl and beef-steaks, | saw their carriage rattle up to the inn; and in a few mi- 
nutes after, another chariot—postillions hot—horses all of a tremble—drove up 
furiously to the door. ‘Who the devil can this be!’ thought I, for ye see I 
knew nothing at all of the thief-takers—‘ Will this be another couple I wonder?” 
But wher I saw two coarse, strong, blackguard-looking fellows get out, I could 
not tell what to make of the whole business. 


“ are you going to be married, Jack 1” — 
“ or what would be the use 0’ this wonder 
silk nightcap between his finger 


I’ve danced 


Ye 


Ye know we've paid 





Out of the first carriage came 


Jack in his plain clothes—for I forgot to tell ye he did not go to the ball in his 
uniform—looking very tired and sleepy—and handed out his huge raw-boned 








partner, whose beauty was by no means increased by her night's frolic. I did 
not exactly know how to proceed ; so I sat down to my breakfast, and enjoying 
the thoughts of suprising Jack‘ and consulting with myself how to break the 
matter to him in the pleasantest manner. But my cogitations were broken off 
by hearing Jack, who was in the next room to me, only divided by a thin par- 
tition. saying, ‘ Well, gentlemen—the divil take howld of yer sowlds—what do 
ye want with me?’ 

“Only a little private talk with you, sir—that’s all,’ said one of the men in 
return. 

“« Niver mind yer private talks—say your say, and be quick about it, or by the 
piper that’ 

««¢ Come, come, no nonsense, master,’ said the man; ‘ you know well enough 
what we be come about, I dare say—did ye ever hear of one Mr. Fusby, sir!’ 

“*Qho!’ said Jack, ‘so ye’'re come about that, are ye? An’ ye'll stop us 
from goin’ on to the ind of ourjourney ?’ 

“*Yes—back you must go with us to York—them there is very serious 
charges’— 

“«+QOch, the charges—I'll pay all yer charges—ye may stop here and 
ate and drink like a couple of corporals—but this very day I'll find my way into 
Scotland.’ 

“« We'll see about that,” replied the man, sulkily.—‘* We thought you might 
have been trusted without the irons, but the gentleman seems anxious for the 
fetters. Out with them, Tom’’—to his companion. 

“Fetters!” said Jack, ‘to be sure I am anxious for the fetters; and the 
owld Blacksmith will fix them as tight as a Bishop.” 

“‘ Bishop’s a rare good ’un, no doubt, sir,” said the man; ‘ but we can do 
that as well.” 

“Do that? Do what, ye spalpeens?” 

“ Why, splice you and this here lady together, sir; she’s an accomplice after 
the act.” 

“* After what act, ye brute baste? We're not married yet.’ 

«‘ No, nor won't be this bout. Come, out with the darbies, Tom; we hain't 
time to be palavering here all day.” 

“Hark ye, gintlemen,” said Jack, growing more and more enraged and 
astonished, “ this window is pretty high, thank God, and will break a gintleman’s 
neck very prettily ; so I advise ye to be off, and out of hearing, before I can 
crack this egg, or, by the poker, your wives may buy their mourning.” 

«Come, come,” replied the man, no ways daunted, ‘* we must have no more 
of your blarney ; we are up toall such tricks. You are suspected of stealing 
Mrs. Fusby’s property.” 

“Ts it you they mane, my dear?” said Jack to the lady. ‘* You may go back | 
my men, as fast as ye plase, and tell the little fat owld woman, the sugar-seller’s | 
wife, with my compliments, that Miss Sibilla M’Scrae, of Glen Bunckie and 
Ben Scart, is not her property at all; and is very much obliged to her for her 
care, but will keep what she has got.” 

«Will keep what she stole off with!” 

* Just so,” said Jack, nodding his head. 

“ And do you confess,” continued the man, “that she has got the article 
with her?” 

“Ye may say so, when ye write home to your friends ; and a very pretty 
article too, don’t you think so, my dear!” said Jack, drawing himself up, and 
looking as pleased as Punch. 

** And you won't give it up?” said the man. 

“ By no manes.” 

“Then we must force you.” 

“Och, must ye?” said Jack; ‘and I’m particularly obliged to ye for yer 
kindness.” 

I now heard a scuffle ; and two heavy falls, rapidly succeeding each other, made 
me recognize Jack’s one, two. Ina moment I rushed into the room, nearly 
killed with laughter at all the conversation, and there I found Jack, his nostrils 
widened with passion, and his whiskers redder than usual, standing over the two 
unfortunate strangers, who were groaning most piteously on the floor. The mo- 
ment he saw me, he burst into one of his wildest shouts of joy.—‘ Och, only 
look here, O'Looney, my darlint, these two gintleinen with the bloody faces are 
friends of Mr. Fusby, and are sent off to stop our journey to Gretna Green.” 

“And I am very glad to hear it, Jack,” said I. 

*T call you to witness, sir,” said one of the men, getting up, and putting a 
handkerchief to his eye ; ‘we are deforced in the execution of ourduty. I or- 
der you to assist us in the, King’s name.” 

* Faith will I, willingly,’’ said I. 

“ Jack upon this was almost choked with passion. He steod and scowled at 
us all, and then folding his arms across his chest, asked, as quietly as he could— 
* An’ tell me now, gintlemen, what it is ye really want!’ 

“We want possession of your body. ‘This here is cur authority,” said the 
constable. 

“My body ?—Ye hell-dog, are ye a set of doctors? and do you think I'ma 
corpse '” 

‘“No,” said the man, ‘ we don't take you for no such thing. 
know more of doctors and corpses nor we do. Ain't you a pottercarrier’s boy '” 

“ Pottercarrier! D’ye mane an apothecary ! and do you take me for his boy ? 
me, me, John O'Farrell, Esquire, that is so soon to be the proprietor of seventy 











It’s likely you 





five thousand acres of land, besides Lord knows how many lakes and rivers? 
Och, ye infernal scoundrels, I'll physic ye.” 

‘Saying this, he advanced to murder the two men, but I stopped him, and said, 
‘“ Listen to me, Jack ; you shall not go to Gretna Green this time. She's no- 
thing but a governess, that taches little girls to spell, and ate bread and butter 
without dirtying their fingers.” 

«Who do ye mane, O’Looney !—Miss Sibi!la M’Scrae of Glen Buckie and 
Ben Scart? 

“© Ves, faith do I,’ said I, ‘and no other. Ask her.’ 

“ Jack turned round to the lady, and said, ‘ Pray, madam, do ye tache little 
girls to ate bread and butter and spell without dirtying their fingers? Are you 
not one of the heiresses of all the fine land and water you towld me off?’ The 
lady, though I suppose she felt her position a little uncomfortable, was not very 
easily frightened, and brazened it as bold as a statue. 

** To be sure,’ she said, ‘I’m governess to the wee children at Mr. Fusby’s, 
and learn them hoo to speak English. Ye never askit me that. But I'm heiress 
for a‘ that, to Glen Buckie and Ben Scart.’ 

“*And what may the rint-roll be, madam?’ said Jack, looking rather more 
peaceable. 

“*Qo, ’deed, the rent-roll’s just nothing. for it’s a’ hill ground, excep’ the 
moss.’ 

* Jack made alow bow, took her by the hand, and led her to the policemen 
‘Gintlemen,’ he said, let me present you with the lady that has caused all this 
uproar, and Mrs. Fusby is quite welcome to her property again.’ 

“¢ That won't do, sir,’ said the man, who now began to recover his confidence. 
‘ Here we are sent out after this lady and you, onsuspicionof your having stolen 
a piece of goods.’ 

“** And a pretty piece of goods she is,’ said Jack, ‘to talk to me of her seven- 
ty-five thousand acres of land! Take her, I say.’ 

“* Yes, we'll take her into custody, and you too, in spite of your fine talking. | 
She’s thought to have stolen Mrs. Fusby’s shawl last night in the ball-room ; and 
by the description, that’s it lying on the sofa.’ 

“*Whew!’ said Jack, who now discovered the mistake. ‘ Och, I see it all | 
now—this bates Bannaghar entirely. Why, ye villains, 7 took the shawl.’ 

I call you to witness, sir, he confesses the robbery,’ said the man, addressing 
himself to me. 

“* Keep the tongue in your head, ye rapscallion !’ continued Jack. 
divil should I know whose shawl it was? I took the first that came. I tell ye, | 
that on the word of a gintleman and an officer’ | 

“+O, sir,’ said the man, ‘ we are all officers here—police-officer, or medical 
Officer, it’s all the same I reckon.’ 

*‘T now saw the whole business, and was like to die with laughing at the man 
continuing to believe Jack the apothecary’s apprentice. However, I undertook 
to be answerable for Jack’s appearance, and he and I returned in one chaise to 
York. The matter was easily explained to Mrs. Fusby, and even Miss Sibella 
was forgiven. I’m not quite sure what became of her afterwards ; but I suppose 
she eloped with somebody else, for the example of our regiment made a flyaway 
match indispensable among all ranks of the people. I won my wager off Jack, 
who told me, that all the way down he had been thinking, that if he made all pos- | 
sible allowances for the number of her sisters—saying even she had seventy-four | 
of them—he would still step into possession of a snug little farm of a thousand | 
acres, besides his share of the four lakes and the river. Now, wasn’t that a 
narrow escape from the blacksmith ?” 

* Yes—and now, Colonel,” said we all in a breath, “tell us your own ad- 
venture ?” 

Colonel O’Looney sighed, and shook his head.—“ No, no, my lads, no more 
stories to-night—I’ll keep mine for some other occasion.”’ 
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We are without later advices from Europe. 
Our last accounts left the question of Slave Emancipation before Parliament, 
and the public mind consequently much agitated and divided in opinion as to its 
result. Lord Althorp, it is true, has asserted that his Majesty’s Government is | 
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| dia Property. 


| unknown in the British Colonies. 
| be much injured by the destruction of the Colonies. 


| hear,J—unless, indeed, it was done by steam. 


| commerce of the country flourishing, and he would implore his Majesty’s Govern 
| ment not to persevere in a measure that must ruin it. 


determined to carry the measure as brought forward by Mr. Stanley, dut the oppo- 
sition is so great, and the interest at stake so mighty, that it is supposed by many 
well informed persons, that no bill can pass Parliament during the present session. 
The Bill will, however, in all probability, go into Committee, where, we trust, its 
principles will be so investigated, its absurdities so exposed, and its dangers made 
so apparent that the Cabinet will be compelled to abandon the whole scheme, and 


substitute another more consonant with wisdom and justice. Emancipation 
is now admitted on all sides to be inevitable, and therefore it is but reasonable 
that the best mode for effecting it should be adopted. 

The friends of the Colonies are not idle, as we showed last week. We have 
to-day inserted the remarks of several of the noblemen and gentlemen who spoke 
at the late great public meeting in London. These speeches, especially that of 
Mr. Bliss, exhibit the immense interests that are at stake, and the danger, as well 
as injustice, that is about to be perpetrated. ‘The speakers, one and all, repu- 
diated the system of Slavery, but great as the evils of the system are, evils of 
still greater magnitude will be encountered by the sudden and unconditional 
adoption of Mr. Stanley’s bill; it is therefore fervently to be hoped, that the mo- 
mentous measure will not be forced through the House by dint of majorities, but 
that it will receive that cool and calm deliberation which the interests of masters, 
and future happiness of slaves, so imperiously demand. 

It is to be regretted, that so clever a man as Mr. Stanley is supposed to be, 
should have introduced so hasty and crude a measure. Great hopes were 
formed of him by all the Colonies, and his appointment to the head of the Colo- 
nial Department was hailed by all parties as an auspicious event. It would be in 
vain to deny that this cumbrous measure has disappointed every body, and that the 
reputation of the Rt. Hon. Gentlemen has declined in proportion to the disap- 
pointment experienced. His speech was certainly not the speech of a states- 
man, but rather that of a retained advocate endeavouring to made out a case. 
His facts were therefore refuted, and his resonings overthrown. 

The happiness of the unfortunate slave is of course the grand consideration 
in this measure; and we would ask, is the happiness of the slave consulted in 
Mr. Stanley's bill? We say, and so does every person who has been inthe 
West Indies, decidedly and emphatically, no. Who will say that the instant 
and unconditional emancipation of the slaves would add to their happiness? no 
one. Whowill say that the slave should be liberated without some prepara- 
tion! noone. Who will say that the slave will be in possession of that pre- 
paration twelve years hence, upon the plan of Mr. Stanley's bill? no body. It 
is therefore irresistibly conclusive, that Mr. Stanley's bill will not confer happi- 
ness on the slave. Let us look fora moment at the effects of emancipation, 
without first preparing the s!aves for the blessings of liberty. We will suppose 
five hundred field negroes are set at liberty, not one of whom can read a letter, 
or is capable of performing any kind of occupation but that of planting and 
hoeing the sugar cane. What is to become of these poor creatures? The sud- 
den loss of them as property, and effects consequent thereon, has caused the ruin 
of the master. How are they to obtain food, since they have not the faculty 
to provide it for themselves? The answer is evident—they must perish 
or resort to plunder. Their old white masters will be the first to suffer— 
this will beget resistance—a civil war will spring up, which will end in the utter 
extermination of the whites. But the mischief will not stop here, for as soon as 
the whites are all robbed and murdered, hunger, and a thirst for further crime, 


| will induce the blacks to attack free people of colour, many of whom are civi- 


lized and educated, and possess property. A fierce civil war will then com- 
mence between the black and coloured population, which will end in the de 

struction of the latter, as being the least numerous; and thus will all the bloody 
and terrible scenes of St. Domingo be repeated in Jamaica. But some will say, 
will not the master employ the slaves as labourers? Certainly not, except in a 
very few cases, for the simple reason that the slave will not work. Idleness and 
inaction is the great characteristic of the negro, and he will not work but under 
the stimulus of compulsion. It is true, that a little education, and some civiliza- 
tion, will show him the advantage of working for his own living, as is witnessed 
in this country, and in the towns of the West Indies, but not so with the field 
negro, because he has received no preparatory education, and Mr. Stanley’s plan 
will not give him that preparatory education. Thus, then, the evils of anarchy, 
of the most frightful kind, will be engendered, if—as Mr. Canning forcibly ex- 
pressed it—we iflict liberty suddenly on the negro. Let us hope, then, that the 
British people will use their wonted good sense, and while they reject a measure 
so fraught with evil as the present one, they will plan another that will give li- 
berty to the slave, and safety, with a just and reasonable compensation to his 
owner. 

The following are the speeches alluded to :— 


Lord ComBERMERE said that after having heard the remarks of the Noble 
Chairman it was unnecessary for him to say much He spoke as a soldier who 


| had beea a Governor in Barbadoes for three years, and had visted all the other 


colonies. On his honour he firunly believed that the measure proposed by the 
Government to meet the wishes of those who professed so much humanity 
would, if carried, inflict more injury on the negroes than any they now expe- 
rienced, and misery, he might say, on millions. {Hear.] He concluded by 
moving the first resolution, for which see advertisement. 

Admiral Sir Byam Marvin rose to second the resolution. He was not a West 
India proprietor, but he wished to come forward to give them a helping hand, 
and to promote colonial prosperity—[Hear]—which every Englishman ought to 
be anxious about, as if it was by the colonies that the burdens of this country 
were lightened. He was also interested in the preservation of the colonies, be- 
cause if the colonies were lost tie revenue derived from them would be lost. 


| [Obeers.] As an Englishman he was interested in the colonies, as they aided 


our manofacturers. [Cheers.] As a naval man, he supported the interests of 
the colonies, feeling convinced that with the loss of our colonies the country 
would lose its navy. [Loud cheers. ] 

The Noble Cuairman having read the resolution. 

Mr. S. F. Youne said, that being the representative of the second port in the 
world, he felt called on to say a few words. The West India colonies gave em- 
ployment toa great tonnage; and, if the changes that must take place under the 
new plan, were carried into effect, the loss of this country would be great. If 
the system of reciprocity were not followed up the injury would go on increasing 
With respect to the West India question, he supported the basis laid down in the 
resolutions of 1823. He thought that the time was come when slavery could‘no 
longer exist, but he contended that full compensation should be granted. The 
British nation had disposed of the property in the West Indies to their present 
owners, and if a good title was not given with it, why the British nation ought to- 
pay back the purchase money. [Loud cheers.] If the British Ministry dared 
to be honest, they would offer full compensation to the proprietors of West In 
[Loud cheers.] These were the sentiments he advocated and 
should continue fearless to advocate, feeling convinced that the shipping in- 
terest was materially connected with the preservation of the Colonies. {Loud 
cheers. } 

Lorp Cotvitte had attended that meeting from no interested motives, as he 
had no conuection with the West India Colonies ; but, as a lover of justice, he 
came forward respectfully to move the resolution that had been put into his hande 
If, however, he was not personaliy interested, his professional life had given him 
an opportunity of judging and knowing the interests of the West India proprie- 
tary. He wished the slave trade to be done away with entirely, but a. false hu- 
manity—a morbid sensibility—had been engendered in the public mind. [Hear.} 
The plan of Government, if carried, would have the effect of driving the sugar 
trade into the hands of those countries who had never promised to abolish the 
slave trade. [Hear, hear.} The people of this country could nomore do with- 
out the sugar than without beer, and, therefore, they would have to apply to:the 
Brazils, or some nation where slavery would be carried on with all its barbarities 
(Hear, hear.] ‘The naval service would also 
(Hear, hear.] Our naval 
superivrity never could be upheld after the annihilation of the Colonies—{hear, 
[Laughter] He had seen the 


(Hear, hear, hear.] The 
West India proprietors did not wish to embarrass a Government which God 
knew was embarrassed sufficiently already. ‘That body, however, ought to be 
met liberally, and their claims ought to be respected. There was not a more 
humane description of persons, and he could not see the justice of singling 
them out for destruction. The Noble Lord then moved the second resolution. 
Admiral Sir R. Sroprorp seconded the resolution. Although a stranger to 
that respectable meeting, he was not a stranger to their interests. He did not 
wish to libel all former Governments for the hue and cry raised against them for 
giving encouragement to the West India Colonies. The West India colonies 
had in times of war been the means of furnishing the greatest support to the 
navy. ‘To quote the words of Lord Nelson—no mean authority, and.with whom 
he (Admiral Stopford) had had the honour to serve—“England could not be 
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wounded in a more tender part that the West Indies.” [Immense applause. ] 
The public philaninropy that manifested itself was a spurious philanthropy, and 
he hoped that so dangerous a wound to the interests of thousands as the one threat- 
ened by Government would still be averted. 

Mr. FitzceRatp saidthe present meeting did credit to the great city of London. 
The question before them interessed all classes. If this system of spoliation and 
destruction to the West India proprietors was earried into effect, property of 
every description was in jeopardy. ‘lhe West India property was held by Act 
of Parliament, and therefore was as sacred as the land, the funds, or any other 
description of property. (Hear, hear.] There had been a great delusion prac- 
tised on the community. Nearly the whole of the petitions against slavery 
were manufactured in the city of London. [Hear, hear.] He wished as much 
as any one for emancipation, but he wished it to be attended with justice to all 
parties, and he did not see how it was possible for those interested in West India 
property to agree to the resolutions of Government. He thought it was the 
most striking instance of injustice and spoliation of property that ever disgraced 
the Government of any country. [Hear, hear. ] 

The ysolutions was then carried, amidst much applause. 

Mr. J. Harman moved the third resolution. ‘The measures of the present 
Government were marked with precipitation ; they appeared never to think of 
the safety valve. [Hear.] He was opposed to slavery, but he was not one who 
would “ wish to do evil that good might arise”” [Hear] He hated the name 
of slavery, but there was one thing which he abhorred more, and that was, doing 
an act of injustice under the name of humanity. [Cheers. ] He hoped when 
Ministers were in possession of the feeling of that great meeting, they would 
pause before they proceeded with a measure so fraught with injury and injustice. 
{Great cheering.] He then moved the third resoiution, = 

Sir C. Price seconded the resolution. He was of opinion, that the British 
Parliament, as constituted, had not power to call for a sacrifice of property on the 
part of any individuals, without full compensation. {Hear.] If slavery was a 
national disgrace, let it be wiped away at the national expense. [Cheers.] It 
was the duty of Parliament to protect the interests and property of all the sub- 
jects of the King, and not to destroy it. (Cheers.] ‘The resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. H. Buss seconded the resolution, which, he contended, did not exagge- 
rate the statements it detailed. The measure proposed would reduce many per- 
sons from vffluent or easy circumstances to want, distress, and beggary. But 
the meeting had not solely assembled to sympathise, for that was insignificant 
compared with the great stake which it was sought to save to the country. 
Another Bonaparte, or a visitation of Providence, was less to be dreaded, and 
would be trifling comparatively with that which now threatened the colonies. 
Let the meeting bear in mind what was to be gained and what was lost. [Hear. ] 
The colonies supplied produce to the amount of from £10,000,000 to £11,000,000 
annually, and consumed of manufactures between £4,000,000 and £5,000,000. 
There were employed in the trade not less than 250,000 tons of shipping, not to 
enter into the trade arising from the mutual interchange of commodities between 
the southern and northern colonies, and amounting annually to upwards of 
£2,000,000, and employing shipping of 100,000 tons. If the one branch was 
struck at, the other would be endangered if not destroyed. ‘The northern colo- 
nies were so much implicated with the interest of the others that the destruction 
of the latter would deeply and sensibly affect them, besides shake their confi- 
dence in the Imperial Government. [Cheers.] No man could doubt but that this 
attack upon the West India colonies would effect a deficiency in the revenue of 
£7,000,000 annually. 

Lord Wittiam Povietr moved the eighth resolution. He considered the 
measure introduced by Government founded in injustice. ‘They were not met to 
discuss the policy and justice of emancipating the slaves—all were agreed on 
that point. ‘The only object for their consideration was, the terms on which that 
emancipation was to be effected. [Hear.] If adequate compensatiou was given, 
it would be equally advantageous to the slave and the owner. 

Mr. Georcr Hisserr rose to second the resolution. ‘The Hon. Gentleman 
was received by the meeting with loud cheers. He thought it was unnecessary, 
after what had been said on the justice of giving compensation to the colunists, 
to make many observations. If the resolutions proposed by Mmisters were 
adopted by Parliament, there was no longer any security to property of any de- 
scription. 

Lord Sr. Vincent said he wished to carry the resolutions of 1823 into effect. 
But he would not consent to the confiscation of a property by the Legislature 
which the Legislature itself had not only created, but had compelled the proprie- 
tors te possess. (Hear, hear.] Without compensation to the planter, how was 
the cultivation of the colonies to be continned, or how was the welfare of the ne- 
gro to be promoted, or his existence to be preserved? The planters had never 
refused to consent to emancipation, provided proper compensation was allowed 
them ; but up to the presentrtime no such propositions had ever been made. 

The Earl of Harswoop, after announcing that he should probably not be in 
Parliament when the petition was presented, reminded the meeting that it was 
possible that branch of the Legislature might attend to their interests. It had 
hitherto done some service, and he would wish every man to consider whether 
the attempt which had once been made to overrule the decision of that assembly 
{alluding to the Reform Bill] had placed the rights, interest, and safety of the 
nation on a better footing than before. 





Moore's new work, entitled ‘ The Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion,” 
from which we have already made extracts, we observe is just re-published in 
this country. This is held tobe rather a singular book for the author of * Lit 
tles Poems,” and the bard of love and wine, has not escaped the shafts of those 
who are incredulous of the sincerity of his conversion. The fullowing is one 
among many of the darts that have been aimed at him :— 


Well now, by the powers! if ever there came, 

A work from the press that might make a man roar 
With a giant-like laugh, we surely may claim 

That laugh for the last self-exposure of Moore. 


This bill-and-coo turtle, as people believed him, 
Turns out, after all, but a carrier pigeon, 

Doom'd to flutter abeut by the doubts that deceived him, 
In search of that jewel most rare—a religion. 


The places he flew to, at first, to be sure, 
Were not the most likely to favour his search, 
For, somehow or other, his pity, so pure, 
Traversed taverns and brothels more than chapel or church. 


Then to palaces, princely and lordly, he went— 
Religion’s pleasant enough for a lover of revel— 
But as to the mission on which he was bent, 
Not so consonant quite as they are to the devil. 


And to prove how sincere was his love for the just, 
How eager he wished to guide others aright, 

He spawn’d some vile volumes of dandified Just 
The Muse to degrade and the spotless to blight, 


Nor did he disdain to be Whiggery’s tool, 
The thick-and-thin squibber for lordling and knave, 
The tuft-hunting “friend” of each dignified fool, 
An absentee-patriot, poet, and slave. 


Thus the years roll’«l away, and life’s “ roses” began 
I © wither, and hopes of preferment to faint ; 

When, feeling the curse that he ne’er could be wan, 
He sought for a blessing by turning mere sain. 


His country lay bleeding beneath the rude hands 
_Of the man he had fawn'd on in energy’s hour— 
Not an effort made he ’gainst the thousand-foid bands 
Around that lorn victim of profligate power. 


But with sixty years’ weight on his half-and-half soul, 
He crawl'd from the pathways of lust, so long trod ; 
And leaving, perforce, his ‘ loves,” banquet, and bowl— 

The lees of the life-cup he offer'd to God! 





A Memoir upon Staphyloraphy. By Alexander E. Hosack, M.D. New York, 
J. & J. Harper. 18393. 
This Memoir has been published at the request of the Medical Society of the 


Che Aion. 


American public. These notices, in addition, form a column of very interesting 
reading to every literary person. 

The house at Orange Syrings, kept by Mr. Gillespie, affords a most delicious 
summer retreat. Its contiguity to the city, the ready access thereto by the 
steamboat to Newark, and above all the salubrity of the situation and exeellence 
of the accomodations, offer inducements no where to be exceeded in the vicinity 
of this metrepolis. 

Melancholy Suicide.~We learn that an inmate of one of the principal board- 
ing houses in the lower part of Broadway was yesterday morning discovered 
dead on the floor of his room, having cut his throat with a penknife, the blade of 
which was found broken off and remaining in his neck, and the haft lying by his 
side. The deceased who was about 40 years of age, was a gentleman of wealth 
from Montego Bay, island of Jamaica, whence he arrived in this city a few days 
ago, having been induced by his friends to take the voyage as a means of relief 
from mental suffering occasioned by a recent and severe domestic affliction. 
Subsequently to his arrival he had remained cheerful until the afternoon previous 
to his death, when his mind appeared to have become excited, and disposed to 
dwell omhis misfortunes. On this account his companion proposed a visit to 
Niblo’s garden, and by this and other expedients had, he thought, succeeded in 
diverting his mind, and left him late at night ina state of apparent tranquillity ; 
but on calling at his room the next morning, found him as above described. 
Verdict of the Coroner's jury, suicide. 








[ Communicated. | 
Mr. Wall, the celebrated Trish Harper.—We are happy to learn, that several 
respectable American and European gentlemen have made arrangements to give a 
Concert for the benefit of this admirable performer, at Niblo’s garden on Friday even- 
ing next. The most eminent musicians of the city are engaged: and many Amateurs 
have kindly promised their valuable aid. At intervals, Mr. Wall will play some of the 
most admired Irish Melodies —then for the first time, heard played by anative min- 
strel on this side of the Atlantic. 
| It will indeed prove a rich treat to all lovers of harmony. From what we have 
heard ot Mr. Wall’s high recommendations, from the Belfast Institution, both for 
moral worth and musical capability, he comes before the citizens of this great emporium 
with peculiar claims on their support. Although forever debarred from making use of 
the light of Heaven, he is anxious to earn an honest livelihood for his family, and to ena- 
ble him to effect this, is the object of the present undertaking. We are sure, that our 
subscribers and the public generally will allow that few cases deserving more of their 
sympathy have come befure them. 
Tickets 50 cts. each, can be had at Mr. Niblo’s. 
N. B. the partieulars will be giveu hereafter. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

Mr. Adam Waldie, of Philadelphia, has issued a prospectus for the pubtica- 
tion of a periodical in the French language, called * La Bibliotheque Francaise,” 
to be issued by the beginning of August. The intention of this work is to place 
the public in possession of the light French literature, upon the same plan as 
the Circulating Library, now issued by Mr. Waldie, and cunsidering how gene- 
ral the French language is understood, we doubt not that his plan will meet an 
extensive encouragement. 


} 





Greenbank’s Periodical Labrary. Philadelphia. Published every Wednesday 

by T. K. Greenbank. 

This is, indeed, the year for periedicals ; scarcely a week elapses without a 
periodical offering, let the subject be Religion, or History, Geography, Novels, e/ 
id genus omne. We are by ro means dissatisfied with this profusion, as it evinces 
a steady demand for knowledge, for spirit and ability to gratify. We have re- 
ceived eight numbers of the Periodical Library, containing the life and trials of 
| Henry Pestalozzi, illustrative of his plan of education; the life of Peter the 

Great. Hazlitt’s tour through France and Italy; the Essays of Elia; the 
| Wounded Spirit, by D. M. Moir; and the life of Korner. These are all admi- 
| rable works, which we rejoice to see published in so cheap a form, as to put 
them into the possession of nearly every class of readers. 

The American Library of History. Nos. 1 and 2. <A History of the Floren- 
tine Republic, and of the Age and Rule of the Medici. By Lorenzo L. da 
Ponte. New York: Collins and Hannay, and W. E. Dean. 1833. 

We alluded to this work some months ago, in the language of encomium, 
having had an opportunity of perusing it before publication. It is now put forth 
in avery neat form, and is a most favourable commencement of a Library of 
History ; we can cordially repeat the praise before expressed, of the interest 
and ability that pervades these volumes. 

Tales and Novels. By Miss Edgeworth. Vole. 9 & 10. New York, 1833. 

J. & J. Harper. 

What can we say of Miss Edgeworth in addition to our former panegyrics, 
and which indeed were all superfluous. so high does this lady stand in the esti- 
mation of the reading community. The tales, in the volume before us, are 
“The Absentee, Madame de Fleury, Emilie de Coulanges, and the Modern 
Griselda ;” all alike admirable as tales for amusement or lessons for improve- 
ment, and calculated to direct the young mind into the paths of virtue and 
happiness. The accompanying engravings are very good, indeed the whole ap- 
pearance of the volumes corresponds with the first, to the accomplishment of the 
pledge of Messrs. Harper, and to the gratification of those who have secured th¢ 
former numbers. 


Bibliotheca Classica, or a Classica) Dicttonary. By J. Lempriere. A new edi- 
tion, enlarged, te-modelled, and extensively improved by Charles Anthon, 
L.L.D., Jay Professor of Greek and Latin languages, &c. in Colombia Col- 
lege, New York. 2 vols.: G. & C. & H. Carvill. New York, 1833. 

The name of Lempriere has been so tong known, and we may add, so much re- 
spected, for its association with the Classical Dictionary, published in England 
many years ago, and re-published in many succeeding editions, that we presume 
it was retained from motives of policy, in the two volumes before us. Had 
justice, however, only been consulted, the name of Anthon should have been 
the most conspicuous on the title page, as the original plan of the Dictionary is 
in fact so enlarged, so re-modelled, and so extensively improved, as to have lost 
all resemblance to the pattera, which somewhat improperly claims the merit of 
the improvement. The work of Dr. Anthon has indeed beer Herculean, but it 
has been accomplished in a style most honourable to his ability, and most benefi- 
cial to the classical scholar, who is placed in possession of a competent authority 
in whatever relates to ancient Mythology, Geography and History, divested of 
the absurdities that occasionally render the text of Lempriere useless to the adult 
and improper to the juvenile student. This is a work, in fact, upon which a 
scholar may build his fame, and we cannot doubt how williugly it will be adopted 
in Libraries and Academic institutions, as the most complete Classical Dictionary 
extant. 

Sir Walter Scott's Works. New-York, Connor and Cooke: 1833. 

The 2d volume of this great undertaking is completed, and has been issued to 
the pubtic in a very handsome form. The 7th and Sth parts have since appeared 
and thus we may at this rapid rate of publication soon be in possession of the 
entire works of the great Novelist by this cheap and excellent edition. 

The 9th part of vol. 3, containing the conclusion of Ivanhoe, and the Monas- 
tery, has just appeared. 

The Travellers’ Guide, through the Middle and Northern states, and the Provinces 
of Canada. Fifth Edition. Enlarged and improved. G. & C. & H. Car- 
vill: New-York, 1833. 

A new edition of this popular work appears at a fitting season, when the in- 
teresting and beautiful objects in the sections of country included in its details, 
are visited by so many admiring tourists. It may be recommended as an amusing 
and correct companion, and will direct the traveller to the most conspicuous ob- 
Jects on his route. 


Popular Guide to the Observation of Nature. By Robert Mudie, with Engravings 
—forming the 57th number of Harpers’ Family Library: New-York, 1833. 

The title of this work comprehands an unusually wide scope, but its pages are 
admirably descriptive and instructive. The necessity and use of observing, the 
pleasure of observation, the senses of man—their power and peculiarity ; the 
elementary properties of nature and their attendant phenomena, and the organi- 
zation of Being, are all treated familiarly and justly,eupplying a mass of infor- 
mation within a small compass, which we might ransack many volumes to obtain. 

















THE EMIGRANT, Newspaper, containing a copious detail of the domestic | 
news and local details from England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, is published 
every Wednesday, at the office of this paper, No. 76 Cedar-street, New York. 
In addition to the above, it contains much information of great utility to Emi- 
grants recently arrived in this country or the Canadas, and is sold at the low 








City & County of New York, before which it was read on the 8th of April. It 
relates to a new and ingenious mode of performing an operation for the relief of 
the Bifid palate, remedying a difficulty frequently before experienced in passing 
the ligatures for the union of the separated parts. An engraving accompanies the 
memoir, and we recemmend the instrument to the profession as one of the 
most ingenious and best contrived things we have seen for a long time. 





Baron De Behr, the Minister from Beigium to the United States, will leave 
town to-day for Canada. 


We continue to-day the advertisement of the works published under direc- 


price of $3 per annum. 
XHIBITION of the Art of Fancy Glase Blowing and spinning, No. 202 Broad- 
way, near Fulton-street. The Inhabitants and Visitors of New York, are re- 
spectfully informed that Mr. Finn, having returned to the city, he will exhibit his 
Wonderful Art of Fancy Glass{W orking, in miniature, in which will be exhibited seve- 
ral curious and philosophical experiments, never before introduced in this department 
of the Art. Mr. FF. makes for sale, a variety of ornaments, made of various co- 
loured glass, consisting of ships, carriages, flower vases and baskets, with different 
subjects of the animal creation, which, for workmanship and design, have never been 














presents for relatives or a fair friend. 





tion of the Society of Useful Knowledge. The works of this Society are most 
valuable, and we are glad to become the vehicle of making them known to the 


Glass blown for chemical and philosophical experiments. 


night, [July 20—6m. 
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) UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Published by Chas. Knight, London; and 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 71 Maiden Lane, New York. 


THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 


The object of this series is to meet the wants of that numerous class of readers, in 
every condition of life, who are desirous to at'ain knowledge chiefly through the me- 
dium of amusement, T’e those who are anxious to instruct themselves in the Sciences 
and History, by diligent reading and stuiy, the Library of Useful Knowledge affords 
the requisite information. But as there are many persons who, from want of time or 
of the habit of study, are reluctant to acquire knowledge when presented in a didactic 
form, so there are also many of the most interesting facts of science and literature 
which are tuo scattered to be well arranged in a systematic treatise. In this series of 
works the object of the socicty is, to give as much useful information as can be con= 
veyed in an amusing form; and it 1s hoped, that by presenting to those who are desi- 
rous of eccupying their vacant time, a book containing some of the most attractive 
parts of knowledge, they will be gradually led to appreciate the value of a fuller and 
more systematic pursuit of studies, which, instead of being dry and. repulsive, contaim 
matters capable of affording de!iz'it as well as improvement. Atthe same time, those 
who are engaged in the task of self-instruction will find in this series an agreeable 
relaxation, which will not weaken the mind or distract it from more arduous its. 

The subjects which have hitherto been treated of, or the preparations for which being 
nearly completed will shortly make their appearance, are as follows :—price $1 25 per 
volume, handsomely bound tn cloth and lettered in gold. 


MENAGERIES, Vols. I and I. 


This branch of the Series is confined to QUADRUPEDS, and is an endeavour to lead 
the reader toa gradual acquaintance with the Science of Zoology, by instructing him 
in the peculiarities of individual animals, without adhering to a systematic classifica 
tion. Phe Two Volumes a!ready published contain accounts of the different varieties 

of the Dog, the Wolf, the Hyena, the Lion, the Tiger, the Camel, the Lama, the 

Giraffe, the Antelope, the Deer, and the Elephant; and are illustrated with one hun- 

dred and sixty-one wood-cuts. [t is calculated that this subject will be completed in 

about five volumes. 


INSECT ARCHITECTURE, INSECT TRANSFORMATIONS, AN x 
SECT MISCELLANIES, » AND 

Form a complete work on ENTOMOLOGY, comprising the most interesting and im- 
portant facts of that branch of Natural History, derived either from the personal ob- 
servations of the Author, or the statements of the most valuable autherities. The 
three volumes are illustrated with above four hundred wood-cuts. 

‘VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 

Two Volumes have been published on Vegetable Substances, one of Timber T 
and Fruits, the other of substances used for the Food of Man. A third volume 
treating of substances used in Manufactures, will shortly be issued. Upwards of 
plet i and forty engravings on wood illustrate the two volumes already coms 
pleted, 


THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

This work, in two volumes, contains a collection of valuable examples of the enthu- 
siasm which has excited and supported individuals of every rank, in their efforts to 
obtain knowledge, eveh under the circumstances which would appear to present al- 
most insurmountable impediments. Portraits engraved on steel of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Hunter, Captain Cook, James Fergusson, Sir Richard Arkwright, James 
Barry, and James Watt, illustrate these volumes. 


THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 

Is a volume devoted to an account of that interesting people and the island which they 
inhabit, and embodies the personal narrative of a sailor who was detained by them 
for many years, and who was adopted into their society and conformed to their 
customs and manners. It is illustrated by a map of the island, a portrait of the indi- 
vidual above mentioned, and forty-five other engravings on wood, 


BIRDS, 
The Architecture of Birds is an account of the mechanical arts displayed in the con- 


struction of Nests, illustrated with nearly eighty engravings on wood. It will be im= 
mediately followed by another volume, entitled—T'he Domestic Habits of Birds, 
PARIS AND ITS HISTORICAL SCENES, 

The object of this work, in two volumes, is to describe the more remarkable edifices 
and situations of the F'rench Capital, im associating with some of the greatest events 
of which that city has beenthe theatre. The first volume comprises events previous 
to 1830; the second gives a detailed account of the events of the Revolution of that 
year. The two volumes are illustrated with a map of Paris, together with fourteen 
engravings on steel, and twenty-six wood-cuts, descriptive ot events recorded in the 
text. 

HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 

This volume details, from the original historians, the most celebrated events in Gre- 
cian and Roman History, comparing or contrasting them with other incidents of an- 
cient or modern times. Fifteen wood engravings illustrate this volume, and include 
copies ¢f several medals preserved in the British Museum. It is proposed to com- 
plete this subject in another volume. 

POMPEII.—Complete. 

The two volumes contain an account of the destruction of Pompeii, with its subsequent 
discovery—and gives a description of the public buildings hitherto explored, exem- 
plifying the customs of the Romans as connected with those buildings, such as the 
Baths, Theatres, Giymnassa, &c. illustrated with eight engravings on steel, and near- 
ly thee hundred wood-cute, with an account ef the private buildings and domestic 
habits of the inhabitants of the city. 

CRIMINAL TRIALS. 

The first volume of this work, comprising seme of the most remarkable and interesting 
trials connected with British History, and placing, in striking points of view, the for- 
mer state, the gradual amelioration, and the origin of many of the present forms of 
our Criminal Law, will be published at an early period, and a second volume will 
shortly follow, - " 


BRITISH MUSEUM: ! 


It is intended to dedicate & bertion of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge to sub- 
jects immediately connected with the Works of Art contained in the British 
Museum, with the view of furnishing visitors and others with fuller and more exact 
information than can be comprised within the limits of a common Catalogue. But 
to give both additional interest and value to these Volumes, it has been thought 
advisable not to confine the description to a bare account of what the Museum 
contains, but to treat generally of the History of Art, in connexion with National 
Customs and Manners, among the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, illustrating the 
text principally, but not entirely, by the speciuaens in the Museum. In pursuance of 
this intention two volumes on the Antiquities of Ancient Egypt are in a state of 
considerable forwardness, aud will be followed at short intervals by others, in 


cluding oH ELGIN AND PHIGALIAN MARBLES. 
THE TOWNLEY MARBLES AND BRONZES. 
THE TERRA COTTAS AND VASES. 
The whole will be profusely illustrated with Engravings on Wood, from specimens 
in the British Museum, and other sources. 
*,* Thirty-six Parts are already published and may be had price 50 cents each. 





THE GALLERY OF PORTRAITS, 


The “ Gavtery or Portraits” publishing by the Society, although similar in 
form, and not inferior m execution, to one or two series of Portraits now publishing, is 
in a great degree, different from any other, in the selection of those illustrious persons 
whose likenesses it is thought desirable to make familiar to all. The Committee, to 
exhibit an accurate view of the classes who will find a place in ths “ Gallery,” have 
selected One Hundred names from the List which they have decided on. 








Bacon, Franklin, Peter the Great, 
Bossuet, Galileo, Pitt, 
Barrow, Gustavus Adolphus, Petrarch, 
Burke, Hooker, Poussin, : 
Bentley, Hampden, Priestley, 
Boccacio, Henry IV. of France, Romilly, 
Blake, Hale, Russell (Lord) 
Buchanan, Hogarth, Raphael, 
Boyle, Handel, Rembrandt, 
Buffon, Harvey, Reynolds, 
Brindley, Hunter (John) Rodney, 
Calvin, Herschell, Ray, 
Cranmer, Jetferson, Raleigh, 
Cromwell, Knex, Rubens, 
Coke, Kosciusko, Smith (Adam) 
Cervantes, Luther, Schwartz, 
Corneille, Locke, Sully, 
Correggio, Lorenzo de’ Medici, Somers, 
Canova, La Place, Stael (Madame de) 
Copernicus, Linnewus, Spenser, 
Cavendish, More (Sir Thomas) Sidney (Algernon) 
Charles V. Milton, Shakspeare, 
Dante, Moliere, Smeaton, 
Dryden, Murillo, Turgot, 
D’Alembert, Mozart, Titian, 
Dollond, Marlborough, Turrenne, 
Davy (Sir Humphry) Michael Angelo, Voltaire, 
Da Vinci (Leonardo) Napoleon, Volta, 
Erasmus, Newton, Wesley, 
Erskine, Nelson, Washington, 
Euler, Orange (Prince of) ren, 
Fox, ascal, Watt, 
Fenelon, Penn, (William) Young, Dr. 


Flaxman, 
The Committee having determined to publish no Portrait that shall not be deemed 
authentic, itis possible that it may be necessary, for the want of a likeness that can be 


depended upon, to omit a few of the names in the above list. 


The Committee have to acknowledge the ready assistance of many distinguished per= 


sonages and public bodies, in furthering their plan, by permitting copies to be made, 
for engraving, from origina! Pictures in their possession. Artists of ability have already 
finished many copies from the collections of his Majesty, of the King of the French, of 
the Royal Society, of the French Institute, of the Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of 
Marlborough, Lord Egremont, Lord Holland, and Lord Dover. The execution of the 
Engravings from many of these Pictures has been confided to some of the most emi- 
equalled. The above specimens are sold separate or in sets, and are well adapted as | nent Engravers of the day. 


Each Number consists ef Taree Porrraits, with accompanying Biographical 


: Memoirs, occupying upon an average twenty-four pages of letter-press. The size of 
Admittance 25 cents, children half price, Open from 10 in the morning till 9 at | the Work is Super-royal Octavo, 


CF Nos, 1 to 10 may now be had of all Booksellers, price 624 eents each- 3 
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THE HIGHLAN 


Sung by Mrs. Wood; Written by Charles Jefferys ; Composed by C. Nelson. New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 


wouldst thou sever that, my Son, Which binds my heart 


~ 


——>-+|——- | -—-—_ 


Roam o’er the land we love. 
a, 


to 





Oh! leave me not my on-ly one, Life hath few charms for me, 


PP 


thee. Leave not mountains and the heath Thy 


— 








Father 





con spirito 


as the winds whose 


Unlike a tree whose root still clings, where first its branches grew, 
If thou w'!t leave me, still thy home shall be my dwelling too ; 
Yet as I take a ling’ring look of scenes thy Father lov'd, 

I feel I cannot leave the home, o'er which his footsteps rov'd. 











THE PARENT OAK. 


The Oak of Old England for ages had stood, 
The Parent and Pride of the far spreading wood, 
And it waved in its glory o’er corn field and glade, 
And our forefathers happy sat under the shade. 


O! the old Parent Oak was a Monarch to see, 
The hand of good Alfred it planted the tree, 

And the best and the bravest, the warrior and sage, 
Were the priests of its glory in youth and in age. 


And once, when the storm of wild anarchy spread, 
And the blood of a king and the loyal was shed, 
In its sheltering branches a Monarch it bore, 

And our fathers they hallow’d and loved it the more. 


O the old Parent Oak! from its branches it flung 

Its acorns around," whence a progeny sprung, 

That took root in the soil Heaven blessed with its dew, 
And forests of freedom in vigour upgrew. 


And they bore on the ocean full bravely their might, 

And their stout hearts of oak braved the storm and the fight, 
And the halls of Old England’s dominion uprear’d, 

Where Liberty spoke, and where Law was revered. 


In arches of triumph the branches were spread, 

Where Religion might hallow the living and dead— 
And the blessing-taught people long cherished with awe, 
The structures of peace, and of learning, and law. 


O! the old Parent Oak, as the forests upgrew, 
Was fresh in its age, and rejoiced in the view . 
And lifted its head, in its power and its pride, 

And shook the wild storms from its branches aside. 


O! who would have thought that a change would come o’er 
The heart of a people, to reverence no more 

The Oak of Old England,—to deem themselves wise, 
When all that their fathers most lov'd they despise ! 


Once more the mad tempest of anarchy pour'd 

Its wrath o’er the earth, as in thunders it roar’d : 

And the demons of hell were let loose in the storm, 

And howl’d out their watchword of mischief, “‘ Reform.” 


The hurricane bellow'd, the lightnings shot round, 
And far forests blazed, or lay low on the ground : 
And the storm demons yell'd in their fury, and pass’d, 
But the Oak of Old England stood firm in the blast. 


Then rebels and regicides stood round the tree, 

And its proud top unscathed they rejoiced not to see, 
And they niggardly envied the cost and the care, 

To preserve it uninjured—and hoped it was bare. 


And they swore though the red lightning’s bolt spared to kill 
The old noble limbs that were flourishing still— 

That the Tree of Old England no longer should shoot, 

And cried in their madness, * The axe to the root!” 


“The axe to the root !” in their fury they cried ; 
And who should have guarded the precinct, replied, 
“The axe to the root !” and obey’d the command, 
And struck the first blow with his parricide hand. 


. 8) wide was the wound, for Ingratitude’s stroke 
Aim’d deep to the heart, at the true heart of Oak ; 
And the trunk and the branches shrunk back w 


ith a 
And the Monarch of Engl 1 a moan, 


and then shook on his throne. 
‘Then the Rebels their voices threw up to the sky, 

And the Grey-beard Arch Traitor his cordage threw high, 
And the limbs of the Tree that were proudest he bound, 
And called on the Unions to pull to the ground. 


And thorgh round them the stout cords were craftily flung, 
And the traitors pull’d hard, still the limbs closer clung, , 
To the old Parent trunk, still they clung with their might 
Though bruised by the force, and stript bare to the sight. 


Then loud was the blasphemy, insult, and mirth, 
“Cut it down to the ground, for it cum 
Cut it down, though all England should shake with the she 

° —e ock 
And the blood of a king shall soon water its block !”” ; 


Has the fury of demons “ the people” possess’d 1? 

Are there none may the hands of the traitor arrest ? 
Yes—stout hearts and brave, shall stil! stand round the tree 
To the Baal of France that have bow'd not the knee. A 


bers the earth! 


Though the axe has cut deep acenrs'd treachery aim’d, 
And the trunk of the Monarch of forests be maim'd, 





Its proud branches injured, and yet doomed to fade, 

Let us trust that the hand of the spoiler is stayed. 

That the old Oak of England is still sound at heart, 

That its honours, now fading, shall never depart ; 

It may tempests defy, in new vigour arise, 

And burst in its glory once more to the skies. 

That the eye that o’er-ruleth the thunders may shed 

‘The sunshine of Peace on its still verdant head, 

And if victims must fall—that the Traitor lie low, 

*Neath the trunk of the tree where he struck the first blow. 





N English gentlewoman, who has devoted many years to the education of young 
ladies, and 1s furnished with testimonials, which, she trusts, would be found satis- 
factory, from families of high respectability in her own country and the British Ameri- 
can provinces, is desirous of a new engagement. She offers her services especially to 
parents, who may wish their daughters instructed in the more solid and essential parts 
of education, and in the principles, habits, and manners, which peguliarly distinguish 
the domestic circles of England. 

Letters addressed to S. V. W., Fredericton, New Brunswick, will receive due at- 
tention. [July 20, 3t.] 


AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOA T—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressure 
steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 
horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will 
leave Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 
New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or passage apply to Mr. Marilly, 
at the steam-boat office, Prescot, or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, U. C. [June 29—3m.] W. P. WALTERY, Agent. 


pte LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. S. Evans, leaves Geneva 
every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
afternoon of the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 
costly style. 

Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 

For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, the Travellers Guide for :833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 
of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 


YMNASTIC EXERCISES.—Fuller’s New York Gymnasium, 29 Ann-street, 
Certificates from the first Physicians ef the country, and from the President and 
Faculty of Columbia College, particularly recommending these exercises, may be 
seen at the gymnasium, where a card of regulations and terms may be had. 

Fencing and Sparring taught upon the most approved principles. 

GREENBANK’S PERIODICAL LIBRARY. 

Forty-eight pages weekly—nearly 2,500 large octave pages a year, fur $5, furnishing 
annually select reading equal to fifty volumes of common size. 

The Library will contain nearly all the new works of merit as they appear:—viz. 
Voyages—Travels—History—Biography—Select Memoirs— Popular Science—Per- 
sonal Adventures—Tales of unexceptionable moral bearing, and approved Poems. 

The success which has attended the exertions of the subscriber to usher into public 
notice the Periodical Library, justifies the expression of his warmest thanks and grati- 
tude, A steadily and rapidly increasing patronage proves, that the advantages held 
out to readers in the first announcement of this work, are now every where admitted, 
and duly appreciated. 

The weakest eye can rest with pleasure on its full and clear type ; whilst every 
mind, however constituted, derives amusement and profit from the matter of its co- 
lumns, Biography, Essays and Travels—pleasant narrative and instructive disquisi- 
tion—appeals to the better affections, and aliment to the finer tastes of our nature, will 
be presented in due succession and alternation through the Periodical Library. Nor 
should a peculiarity, and an additional claim on a patriotic and enlightened public be 
overlooked, viz: that works of the highest standard in mixed literature, can be put in 
the hands, as it were, of almost every citizen in the country, fer a sum, which in the 
common course of trade, would barely pay for their transportation, and the commission 
of a book agent. The Life of Pestalozzi, the greater part of which appeared in the 
Library, and the price of our London copy of which was $4,50, costs our readers only 
about 18 cents. For the Last Essays of Elia we paid $2 70. They will cost in the 
Library only 13 cents. The Travels of Major Archer in Upper India, were purchased 
by us for $750. They willbe furnished in the Library at a cost of 20cents!! 

_ The Editor of the Periodical Library proposes to himself a wide range in sound 
literature, and a freedom to select not only the best works of the day; but, also, to in- 
troduce to the notice of the American public, others which have been overlooked, 
either through want of taste on the part of our publishers on this side of the Atlantic, 
or from fears that they were not sufficiently light and amusing. As instances of over- 
sight by these persons, we may mention the Life of Peter the Great; and the Tour 
through France and Italy. London copies of which were alone precurable until pub- 
lished in the Periodical Library. The works in poetry and prose of the gallant pa- 
triot and popular poet of Germany, Korner, which appeared in 1827, and which are 
now on hand for republication, is proof to the same effect, as also the Spirit of the Age 
or Contemporary Portraits, which we shall also soon put to press, from a Londen copy 
long in the possession of the Editor. r 

Works already published in Greenbank’s Periodical L ibrary, viz: 

3 The Life and Trials of Pestalozzi, with additional copious details, illustrative of 
his method of teaching. 2. The Life of Peterthe Creat: preceded by a sketch of the 
Statistics and History of Russia. By Count Segur. 3. A Tour through France and 
Italy. By William Hazlitt, : 

4 The Last Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. Life and Martial and Miscellaneous 
Poems of Korner, &c. &c., 

In press: Travels in Upper India and the Himalaya Mountains ; By Maj. Archer. 
To be on, followed by Lives of Mahomet and Wolsey; The Tyrol, Tales of the 
Wars of our Times, &c. &c. 

The * Periodical Library” will consist of Four Volumes in the course of the year--- 
each volume to make upwards of six hundred and twenty pages. 

sf All Postages must be paid, except upon Letters containing cash, or from well 
known agents, otherwise they will not be taken from the Post Office, Transmission of 
money by Mail will be at the risk of the publisher. 











J15—fim. 








+*» Our subscribers will obhge us materially by making their remittances in notes 
of the United States’ Bank when they can possibly do so. 


Address J, K. Greenbank, No, 9, Franklin Place, Philadelphia, 








LIFTON, Falls of Niagra. —The Clifton Company have completed their survey 

of upwards of one hundred acres, and are enabled to offer lots for sale, varying in 
extent from quarter of an acre to five acres each. St. George’s Place ; Waverly 
Terrace; Marmion Place, and St. Mary’s Avenue, are delightfully situated for gentle- 
men’s cottages, being 300 feet above the River Niagra, and consequently command a 
view of the Horse Shoe and American Falls. ‘ ; 

Lots on other streets and roads are set apart for shops and the dwellings of mechanics. 
The neighbourhood is celebrated for health, and the purest spring water gushes from 
the rock on all parts of the property at the depth of 12 and 14 feet. St. George’s 
Place is only 300 yards from the bank of the river, and the ferry below the Falis- 
Passengers cross by the ferry into the United States in three minutes, where coaches 
at all times are ready to convey them to all parts of the continent. ; 

Families and others who may desire to build at Clifton, will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Mr. Scobell, English Architect, now residing at che Falls---with plans and 
estimates for the humble, but ornamental cottage, valued at 150/., or the more imposing 
esidenee for 1,000/. and upwards. 

“ A plan of the property may be seen at the office of Messrs. Cattermole & Palen, 
York, who will afford any information required. ‘ 

The proprietors of Clifion are Dr. James Sampson, John S. Cartwright, Donald 
Bethune, Thomas Kirkpatrick, Stafford Kirkpatrick and John Macaulay, Esquires, 
all of Kingston; and Captain Ogden Creighton, on the premises. , ; 

*,* Deeds can issue forthwith, and first applicants will benefit by first choice- 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
‘ew=- York. } ae . 

ontreal H.L.Champlin, May!0, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
sae : Sebor, im ilk, 20, * 20, “ 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. ts 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, June |, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, Delano, ~ oo 1 AO ats ee ale 
Sovereign, Kearney, |} * 20, “ 20, ‘ 20, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. ly 
Hannibal, Hebard, jJuly 1,Nov. 1,Mar.1, “17, “ i7, * 17, 
Thames, =e oe. et ae a, OC 8, 





, 
Nye, | «90, “ 20, “ 20,May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
C:H.Champlin|Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,) “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Chadwick, | vs 10, “i 10, 4 Se ah iF o opie 
resident Moore 20, 20, 20, June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship . —, 2 Isep. 1, Jan.1,May1,; “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this erty of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always 
be provided. : : 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent, 
and to different parts of England. a 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
‘ew- York. avre. 
No, 1. France, E. Funk, |{Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,/Jan. 24,May 24, Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8, : 8,|Feb. l, June 1, Oct. I, 
. Francois Ist, W.W. Pell,| “16, “ 16, i 16,) af 8, ie 8, “9 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, “274, ™ 24, , 24,) os 16, bi 16, 5 16, 
New Ship, J. Clark, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, 24, 24, ‘ 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,| “ 8 * 8 “ 8, Mar.1, July 1, Nov. I, 
. Manchester, Weiderholdt| “ 16, rt 16, a 16, ~ 8, 7 8, - 8, 
New Ship, H.Robinson,| “ 24, 24, 24,) = 16, . 16, A 16, 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct, A 24, © 24, 24, 
. Charlemagne, |Pierce, yaa ad 8 * 8 jApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 
New Ship, 16, 16, “16) * g « gu 


York, ; 
Philadelphia, 
Samson, 

















nw 


, 
Poland, Richardson,| “* 24, “ 24, “ 24) % 16, “ 16, . 16, 
. Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,| ‘* 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
. Albany, Hawkins, “ 8, “ 8 8,,\May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. l, 
. Havre, Depeyster, “ 16, “16, “16; * 8 © 8 8, 











Penn Sod Swhv— Sw 


, 
. Henri IV. le Castoff. 24, “ 24, “ 24,} “ 16, ‘6 16, “ 16, 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 
esnel, L’Aine. = : 
Consignest do do do 8th do Pitray, V ie). & Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living- 
ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 


averpool. 








ew York. 


No. 1. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May |, Sept. 1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 1 6, 
. Roscoe, Rogers, Pm ay.” Se 24, 24, . 24, 
Pacific, R. L. Waite] “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Hackstaff, oy. * Rh, * 24,| 8, 8, ra 5, 

. Europe, Maxwell, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, ie 16, 16, a 16, 
Geo. Washington|Holdrege, S & 2h ee 24, 24, at, 

. South America, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, “ 16,\April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 

“24, “24, * al # gw ge 


United States, |[Holdrege, 


’ 


| 
Britannia, Sketchley, |Mar. 1, July l, Nov. | a 16, 2 16, 4 16, 
. Napoleon, Smith, ~ ze Sy be 5, 24, ; 24, ) 
New York, Hoxie, * 16, 16, i 16,'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. l, 
. John Jay, Glover, “24, *° 24, 4 , aS . oe 8, 
. North America, |Macy, 1 " i, 16, 6, 


ae NO PONS PON W > 


2 1 Pe P 
April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. ! re 
. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, ae * i 8, *“ 8, 7 
1. Caledonia, Graham, “ 16, . 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. * Feb. £ 
2. Virginian, \Harris, “nu, * M, © aha” 4, 8, > 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. : . i 
No. | and 3, Old Uixe.—Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wall street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood ani Trimble, and Saml. Hicke & Sonr.—No. 4, Packet Line.— 











Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 











